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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


have  taken,  and  if  theie  be  any  better  evidence  to  produce 
— as  surely  there  must  be— than  that  of  the  ayah,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  has  not  been  already  pro¬ 
duced.  The  result  of  a  check  in  the  prosecution  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  India,  and  would  perhaps  precipitate  the 
troubles  that  seem  to  have  been  brewing  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Mahratta  country. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Government  have  done  not  a  little  this  week  to 
damage  their  credit  with  the  country.  They  have  made  a 
distinct  endeavour  in  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill,  on 
which  we  have  remarked  elsewhere,  to  undo  the  army 
reform  of  their  predecessors ;  and  in  the  Friendly  Societies 
Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday,  they  have 
shown  their  incompetence  for  that  domestic  legislation  in 
which  they  were  expected  to  win  their  chief  glory.  It  is 
true  that  the  trenchant  attack  made  upon  the  latter  Bill  by 
Ilir.  Lowe  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  that 
was  because  there  was  no  principle  in  particular  to  affect. 
As  the  Times  said  yesterday  morning  in  a  powerful  second¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  assault,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  what 
were  the  guiding  principles  of  the  meaemw,  because  different 
principles  seem  to  prevail  in  the  construction  of  successive 
clauses.  It  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  Mr. 
Lowe’s  objections  applied  only  to  the  drafting  of  the  Bill, 
and  consequently  ought  to  have  been  reserved  till  the  mea¬ 
sure  came  to  be  discussed  in  committee.  But  it  was  well 
that  the  chief  faults  of  the  Bill  should  be  signalised  at  once, 
because  it  was  only  in  the  construction  of  the  Bill  that  the 
Goremment  had  any  credit  to  gain.  The  problem  was  to 
balance  conflicting  considerations,  and  yet  retain  consistency 
and  clearness.  The  legislative  capacity  of  the  Government 
could  hardly  have  been  subjected  to  a  severer  test,  for  the 
subject  is  a  most  complicated  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
most  casual  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners ;  but 
the  test  has  certainly  proved  too  much  for  them. 


For  weeks  past  there  has  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  Exeter  Beredos.  It  was  plain  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  were,  at  the  outset  of 
their  inquiry,  determined  to  set  aside  the  finding  of  Mr. 
Justice  Keating,  and  to  provide  a  legal  place  for  the 
reredos ;  and,  to  nobody’s  surprise,  on  Thurday  they  gave 
judgment  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
reversing  the  previous  decisions  of  Archdeacon  Philpotts 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  substantially  declaring  that 
for  all  time  the  structure,  with  all  its  bas-relief  figures, 
and  representations  of  the  Ascension,  and  sculptural  glory, 
will  be  suffered  to  remain.  The  Privy  Council  held  that 
no  faculty  was  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  reredos, 
and  that  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  relating  to  the  abolishing 
and  putting  away  divers  bodies  and  images  ”  did  not,  as 
the  inferior  Courts  supposed,  refer  to  all  images,  but  only 
to  those  which  tended  to  superstition.  It  seems  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  experienced  in  distinguishing  in  Edward  VI. ’s 
time  what  images  fell  within  this  category  ;  we  wonder  if 
the  difficulty  will  prove  to  have  disappeared  in  our  time. 
Now  that  the  erection  of  a  reredos  is  declared  quite  per¬ 
missible,  will  all  such  structures,  **  forbidden  sweets  ”  no 
more,  be  pulled  down  as  not  tending  to  edification  or 
notoriety  ? 


The  trial  of  the  Guicowar  has  been  proceeding  during 
the  week,  but  as  yet  very  little  evidence  of  public  interest 
has  been  allowed  to  transpire.  The  principal  witness  yet 
produced  and  examined  by  the  prosecution  has  been  Colonel 
Phayre’s  ayah,  who  avers  that  she  had  several  interviews 
with  the  accused  prince  in  the  palace  at  Baroda,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  documentary  evidence  ; 
but  neither  this  witness  nor  any  others  that  have  yet 
appeared  have  explicitly  sworn  that  the  Guicowar  made  any 
overtures  with  respect  to  the  poisoning ;  indeed  **  they  all 
distinctly  deny  (we  are  told)  that  Colonel  Phayre’s  name 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  project  of  poison¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Government  can  pro¬ 
duce  any  better  evidence  than  this,  and  if  it  cannot,  even 
jhe  rival  princes  and  the  officials  who  sit  on  the  Baroda 
Lommission,  can  hardly  resolve  on  a  conviction.  We  can 
^n(^ive  nothing  more  disastrous  to  the  yrestige  of  the 
ntish  Government  in  India  than  failure  in  such  a  course 
^  has  been  adopted  by  Lord  Northbrook.  The  Guicowar 
^  been  deposed — at  a  considerable  risk,  as  was  proved  by 
e  military  preparations  made — and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Viueen  s  supreme  power.  Only  the  strongest  primd  facie 
case  could  justify  the  action  that  the  Government  of  India 


The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  passed  a  Bill  that 
will  alter  the  equilibrium  of  parties  in  the  Union ;  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
measure  is  a  party  move.  The  Bill  proposes  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  as  States.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1870,  the  former  had  a  population  of  91,874, 
and  the  latter  of  39,864.  The  admission  of  new  States  is 
authorised  by  the  Constitution,  with  lunitations  only  ex¬ 
cluding  the  erection  of  a  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  existing  State,  or  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States 
or  parts  of  States.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  either 
Colorado  or  New  Mexico  can,  in  1875,  have  anything  near 
the  population,  135,000  each,  which  according  to  the  rule 
of  strict  proportion  would  give  them  a  right  to  Con¬ 
gressional  representation.  Of  course,  if  organised  societies, 
they  may  be  admitted  as  States  by  Congress  without 
having  attained  this  level,  but  then  their  admission  would 
have  to  be  justified  by  some  other  motive.  The  population 
of  Utah  is  more  than  twice  that  of  Colorado. 


The  rumour  that  the  Duke  of  Nassau  is  to  be  proposed 
King  of  Greece  by  Germany  if  George  of  Denmark 
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shoald  be  lent  into  exile  after  Otbo  of  Bavaria^  has  not  inet 
with  a  favonrable  rec^^on  in  Eaetem  Europe.  The 
poKtiical*on9i»  at  Athena  though  leading  to  a  discreditable 
deadlock  in  public  affairs,  does  not  appear  really  to  menace 
the  throne  of  the  Danish  prince.  At  any  rate,  one  does 
not  see  why  Greece,  unfortunate  as  she  is  in  being  given 
over  as  a  prey  to  incapable  or  dishonest  politicians,  should 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  place  in  which  to  stow  the  princes 
whose  presence  in  Germany  is  inconvenient  to  the  Prussian 
Government. 


charge,  because  it  formed  so  amusing  a  contrast  to  the  higk 
hopes  of  future  bliss  with  which  the  advent  of  the  present 
Government  was  regarded  in  the  public  services.  The 
defence  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  facts  were  substan¬ 
tially  admitted.  In  the  case  of  the  dismissed  sorters,  it  was 
pleaded  that  they  had  allied  themselves  with  professional 
agitators.  No  explanation  was  given  of  the  monstrons 
principle  of  stopping  the  promotion  of  the  Savings  Banks 
clerks  till  they  shoidd  assume  the  function  of  detectivai, 
and  their  exertions  should  be  crowned  with  success.  But 
Lord  John  Manners  asserts  that  an  inquiry  is  at  present 
being  conducted,  and  apparently  promises  to  lay  a  report 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  We  are  extremely  incredufeus 
of  the  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  justify  his  proceed 
ings  ;  but  we  forbear  to  remark  further  on  the  case  till  the 
promised  report  is  made  public.  We  trust  the  House  will 
see  that  the  investigation  has  been  conducted  by  impartial 
commissioners.  They  consist  of  “  gentlemen  not  belonging 
to  the  Savings  Bank would  it  not  be  well  that  the  com¬ 
mission,  however  informal,  should  contain  some  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  complainants  ? 


Sir  Henry  James  has  drawn  attention  to  the  subject  of 
repudiated  foreign  loans  not  a  moment  too  soon.  But  it 
was  a  shortcoming  and  a  pity  that  he  fixed  his  attention 
solely  upon  those  miserable  States,  Honduras,  Costa  Bica, 
San  Domingo,  and  Paraguay.  These  have  eased  us  of  a 
few  millions,  under  the  pretext  of  building  more  or  less 
imaginary  railways ;  and  in  Senor  Gutierrez,  Honduras  and 
Costa  Bica  appear  to  have  a  Minister  astute  enough  to  be 
the  promoter  of  a  mining  company.  But  why  were  not 
the  names  of  the  chief  sinners,  Spain  and  Greece,  whispered  ? 
Why  was  there  no  mention  of  the  States  of  North  America, 
which  have  not  yet  fulfilled  their  obligations?  These  un¬ 
fair  omissions  made  it  look  as  if  Sir  Henry  James  held  a 
brief  for  some  unfortunate  holder  of  Honduras  stock.  There 
is  to  be  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  we  are  sure 
they  will  pick  up  a  good  many  stories  of  City  scandals. 
But  what  can  be  done  ?  Sir  Henry  James  suggest^  nothing. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  threw  out  no  idea ;  and  the  committee, 
we  fear,  will  merely  expose  a  few  names  already  notorious 
in  the  City.  It  has  been  hinted  that  lynching  all  promoters 
of  repudiated  loans  would  answer;  but  we  trust  there  are 
more  constitutional  remedies,  and  that  those  gentlemen  who 
intend  to  seek  redress  in  Chancery  will  not  sent  empty 
away. 


Bussia  intends  making  some  reforms  in  primary  instmc- 
tion.  The  state  of  benightedness  which  at  present  exiiU 
there  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  the  reamm 
which  were  called  out  in  1872  nearly  88  per  cent,  eould 
neither  read  nor  write  I  In  France,  some  years  ago,  about 
32  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  could  not  read  and  write.  In 
Germany  the  proportion  is,  at  most,  4  per  cent. ;  and  theis 
4  per  cent,  mainly  belong  to  provinces  where  there  ia  an 
admixture  of  a  non-German  ^ment  in  race  and  speaeh. 
The  Bussian  reform  is  to  consist  of  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
pulsory  and  gratuitous  instruction — that  is  to  say,  il  the 
parishes  or  district  assemblies  express  a  wish  for  it— 
otherwise!  This  idea  is  much  on  a  par  with  whaikas 
been  done  in  England  ;  and  we  apprehend  the  resulii  uUl 
prove  even  less  satisfactory  among  the  sluggish  people  of 
Muscovy. 


Why  should  the  Episcopate  be  increased  ?  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  answer ;  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  Lyttelton  and  tke 
Primate  do  not  enlighten  us.  ,  But,  as  the  new  bishops  to 
be  created  by  the  Bill  of  the  former  will  not  be  supported 
by  Parliament,  but  will  be  dependent  on  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  and  will  not  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
why  should  anybody  object  ?  Still,  Lord  Shaftesbury  does 
object,  and  that  stoutly.  Ho  thinks — and  we  cannot  say 
that  he  is  wrong — that  multiplying  “  Prelates  ’’—his  nick¬ 
name  for  High  Church  bishops — is  not  the  way  to  save  the 
Church.  Who  will  fill  the  new  sees  ?  The  Primate  hints 
at  various  eminent  scholars  ;  and  no  doubt  these  are  already 
marked  out  the  future  tenants.  But,  if  any  difficulty  in 
choosing  be  experienced,  we  should  like  to  suggest  that 
there  are  not  a  few  Peers,  such  as  Earl  Nelson  and  Lord 
L3^telton,  who  with  a  little  drossing-up  would  pass  fw 
bishops— excellent  bishops,  perfectly  capable  of  delivermg 
dull  charges  and  assuming  the  episcopal  nod  at  an  hour  i 
notice. 


The  “  Union  of  the  Centres  ”  in  Hungary  is  believed  to 
be  an  accomplished  fact ;  but  no  coalition  Ministry  has  yet 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  adherents  of  M.  Bitto  and  of 
Tisza.  The  former,  it  is  understood,  retires  from  public 
life,  and  the  latter  waives  his  claim  to  the  high  office.  B 
is  thought  probable  that  M.  Szlavy,  the  President  of  the 
Administration  which  preceded  M.  Bitto’s,  will  be  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  The  Emperor  h^* 
self  has  hastened  to  Pesth,  accompanied  by  Bsuon  Wenkheiiu» 
the  Minister  ad  latus;  and  this  is  understood  to  signify  that 
a  settlement  has  been  reached. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  M.  GAMBETTA. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  shifting  tints  of  French 
politics.  Last  week  the  Bonapartists  thought  their  turn 
tad  nearly  conae.  The  prospect  was  indei^  dark.  But 
ijl  at  once  the  clouds  have  parted,  and  the  sun  has  shone 
through.  The  managers  of  the  Left  and  the  Bight 
Centres  have  at  length  hit  upon  a  common  scheme  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Senate ;  the  Liberal  and  the  Radical 
Republicans  have  sacrificed  their  personal  preferences  for 
the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  danger¬ 
ous  disquiet ;  and  the  Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  are 
beside  themselves  with  rage.  The  scheme,  it  is  true,  can 
stir  up  no  enthusiasm  among  Radicals.  The  Senate  is  to 
be  made  up  of  300  members,  75  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  225  by  the  Departments 
and  the  Colonies.  At  first  the  Marshal  insisted  that  the 
choice  of  the  75  should  be  left  to  himself,  but  he  gave  up 
that  demand  when  he  found  that  it  would  prevent  the 
Assembly  from  setting  up  a  Second  Chamber.  The  other 
Senators  will  be  elected  by  a  body  composed  of  the  deputies 
for  each  Department  and  the  members  of  the  OonseUs 
Oenmux,  the  members  of  the  Conseils  d’Arrondissement, 
and  a  delegate  from  each  Municipal  Council. 

M.  Gambetta  cannot  like  such  a  plan.  It  is  at  least 
open  to  question,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  should 
be  a  Senate  at  all.  Constitution-mongers  assume  that  a 
Second  Chamber  is  always  needed  to  correct  the  crudities  of 
the  first ;  but  the  word  **  always  **  must  be  dismissed  from 
practical  politics.  Practical  politics  know  nothing  of  abso¬ 
lute  propositions.  There  is  no  CElcumenical  Council  to  lay 
down  infallible  rules  for  the  guidance  of  secular  States. 
The  province  of  infallibility  lies  in  those  shadowy  regions 
about  which  we  all  know  equally  much  and  equaUy  little ; 
the  region  which  is  sacred  from  the  invasion  of  logic  and 
the  ride  of  three  and  hard  facts.  Unlike  the  inspired 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  practical  maxims  or  rules  mainly 
come  from  experience.  They  change  in  obedience  to  its 
fleeting  decrees.  Hence  it  may  be  quite  true  that  Second 
Chambers  are  good  in  some  ages  or  in  some  countries,  and 
bad  in  others.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  idle  to  ask  whether 
a  Senate  will  do  good  to  France  or  evil,  for  the  country 
believes  such  an  Assembly  to  be  necessary,  and  practical  men 
do  not  waste  time  in  striving  against  settled  convictions  when 
the  Bonapartists  are  at  the  door.  Much  might,  however,  be 
said  a^inst  the  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  body.  The 
Oonseils-Ghjneraux  usually  possess  a  strong  array  of  those 
local  magnates  who  are  Royalist  for  much  the  same  reason 
M  our  own  country  gentlemen  are  Tory.  They  are  returned, 
indeed,  not  because  they  are  Royalists,  but  because  they  are 
rich,  ^caase  they  live  upon  their  estates,  because  they  are 
acquainted  with  local  business.  Nevertheless,  they  would 
use  their  powers  to  aid  the  Comte  do  Chambord  or  the 
Comte  do  Paris  as  strenuously  as  if  they  had  been  chosen  to 
do  his^  wiU.  At  the  present  moment  the  Royalists  have  a 
majority  on  the  Conseils-GMneraux,  and  it  may  be  used  in 
favour  of  candidates  pledged  to  vote  for  one  or  other  of  the 
two  pretenders.  A  different  but  a  still  more  powerful 
objection  may  be  taken  to  that  part  of  the  scheme  which 
pves  a  delegate  to  each  of  the  37,000  communes.  Most  of 
these  bodies  are  rural,  and  they  are  elected  by  densely  igno¬ 
rant  peasants,  who  permit  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
pnests,  so  far  as  they  obey  any  moral  influence  at  all,  and 
over  whom  the  great  name  of  the  First  Napoleon  still  exer- 
^es  a  dangerous  fascination.  The  delegates  from  the 
Communal  Councils  will  swamp  the  deputies  and  the  coun¬ 
cillors  who  are  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  electoral  colleges. 
A  fairer  balance  of  votes  might  be  obtained  if  the  Municipal 
t^uncils  were  to  be  represented  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  people  in  each  commune.  But  the  pettiest  of  rural 
communes  is  to  return  one  delegate,  and  Paris  is  to  return 
^  more.  Something  may,  inde^,  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

e  num^r  of  distinctively  Radical  mayors  even  in  the 
country  districts  shows  that  the  Bonapartist  tide  has  not 
^en  80  high  as  the  Imperialist  jwpers  would  have  us 
i^e.  The  elections  of  the  deputies  prove  that  few  even 
%  r  '^ral  departments  have  absolutely  gone  over  to  the 
*f  Empire,  although  the  character  and  the  history 

P  forbid  us  to  believe  that  their  young 

^publicanism  would  live  long  if  the  present  state  of 


pohtical  uncertainty  were  to  continue.  Most  of  the  active 
citizens  in  the  rural  communes  are  Republicans.  The 
Imperialists  are  emphatically  the  stupid  party.  Now, 
the  active  party  will  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  election 
of  the  new  delegates.  These  facts  lessen  the  dread  that  the 
incursion  of  the  ignorant  rurals  would  be  like  a  new  irrup-* 
tion  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  scheme  remains  one  which, 
no  ardent  Republican  would  have  selected  if  he  had  been 
free  to  choose. 

M.  Gambetta  deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  using  his 
groat  influence  to  make  all  the  Radical  Republicans  vote  in 
favour  of  the  project.  Neither  he  nor  they  liked  it ;  and 
so  long  as  they  had  any  room  to  hope  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber  was  near,  neither  he  nor  they  would  have 
given  it  the  aid  of  a  single  vote.  Indeed,  it  is  not  long 
since  M.  Gambetta  thundered  against  the  constitutional 
schemes  of  the  Right,  and  he  then  incautiously  denied  that 
the  Assembly  had  any  Constitutional  powers  at  all.  Had 
he  been  true  to  the  traditional  type  of  French  Republican¬ 
ism,  he  would  have  set  his  face  against  any  form  of  com¬ 
promise  with  much  the  same  unbending  firmness  as  the 
sterner  Puritans  resisted  the  attempts  of  Cromwell  to  draw 
them  into  the  ways  of  practical  statesmanship.  And  some 
of  the  less  moderate  Republicans  did  seem  ready  to  risk 
everything  rather  than  give  a  single  vote  on  which  should 
seem  to  rest  the  shadow  of  inconsistency,  although  they  did 
not  give  practical  effect  to  their  scruples  when  the  subject 
came  before  the  National  Assembly.  Among  the  protest¬ 
ing  band  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  France,  M.  Gr6vy. 
All  honour  is  merited  by  the  consistency  of  his  career. 
A  Republican  in  1848,  he  is  a  Republican  of  precisely  the 
same  type  now.  The  finnness  of  his  character,  the  dignity 
of  his  l^aring,  and  his  general  intellectual  power,  are  such 
that,  next  to  M.  Thiers,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  Radical  as  well  as  Conservative,  would  most  confi¬ 
dently  give  the  Presidency.  It  is  therefore  a  grave  fact 
that  such  a  man  should  have  counselled  the  Republicans  to 
reject  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  Senate.  But  on 
this  occasion  we  attach  the  less  weight  to  M.  Gravy’s 
judgment,  because  the  peculiar  infirmity  of  his  power¬ 
ful  intellect  is  an  almost  pedantic  attachment  to  a  set 
of  rather  thin  principles.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
too  often  carries  the  habits  of  the  Bar  into  the  Assembly, 
by  reasoning  from  definite  premises  as  precisely  as 
if  they  were  contained  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  as  if 
legislators  were  as  much  bound  as  magistrates  to  enforce 
the  mere  letter  of  what  he  calls  law.  He  has  committed 
two  mistakes  on  the  present  occasion.  Assuming  that  the 
Assembly  has  no  Constitutional  power,  he  insisted  that 
there  should  be  a  dissolution.  But  the  rough  sagacity  of 
M.  Gambetta  answered  that  the  Assembly  would  exercise 
Constitutional  power  whether  it  was  entitled  to  do  so  or 
not,  and  hence  that  practical  men  must  try  to  preserve  it 
from  doing  mischief.  The  best  method  of  making  it 
powerless  for  evil  would  undoubtedly  be  that  proposed  by 
M.  Grevy,  if  it  were  available ;  but  the  Republican  party 
might  as  well  whistle  for  the  wind  as  call  upon  the 
Royalists  to  vote  for  a  dissolution  which  would  strike  them 
party  dead.  The  Assembly  cannot  last  for  ever.  But  it 
will  cling  to  power  with  its  last  gasp  unless  the  Royalists 
can  gain  some  hold  on  the  future.  It  will  die  hard,  and 
it  may  last  one  year,  perhaps  two  years,  perhaps  three. 
But  who  knows  what  dangers  may  come  to  France  by 
that  time  ?  Her  ruler  is  a  soldier  who  considers  himself 
pledged  to  uphold  the  party  which  raised  him  to  the 
sidency,  and  who  would  certainly  appeal  to  the  sword  rather 
than  permit  political  power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Gambetta.  Were  the  Assembly  to  be  dissolved,  were  the 
Radical  party  to  gain  a  majority,  and  were  the  Marshal 
unprotected  against  its  encroachments  by  the  buttress  of 
a  Senate,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  would  per¬ 
petrate  a  coup  d'etat,  and  a  coup  d'Stat  means  the 
Nor  need  the  Empire  wait  for  all  these  possibihties. 
Marshal  Canrobert  and  other  military  Imperialists  arc 
sharpening  their  swords,  and  words  of  delil^rate  treasen 
against  the  Republic  were,  it  is  said,  uttered  the  other  day 
bv  a  general  of  division  in  the  publicity  of  his  own  barrack- 
rooms.  An  opportunity  might  soon  be  given  to  th^  swash¬ 
bucklers  if  the  peasantry  were  once  to  be  frightened,  as,  in  all 
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probability,  tboy  would  be  if  tbe  attempt  to  organise  the 
Republic  should  decisively  fail.  From  that  day  they  would 
rotum  Bonapartist  candidates.  Then  those  cowardly 
deputies  who  wait  upon  Providence  would  swing  round  to 
the  side  of  the  Imperialists.  All  the  hidden  Bonapartists 
would  come  out  of  their  holes.  The  army  would  speak 
with  the  insolence  of  a  Pretorian  guard ;  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  fear,  that  the  soldiery  is  on  the  side  of  a 
Caesar,  because  a  Caesar  would  pamper  it,  give  it  excite¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  the  luxury  of  a  campaign.  Such  a 
siamding  army  as  that  of  France  must  bo  the  foe  of  free 
institutions  if  it  be  not  held  down  by  the  force  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  and  France  is  at  present  so  distracted  by 
the  divisions  of  her  political  sects  that  a  vigorous  political 
opinion  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  exist.  It  is  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  military  adventurers  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  State.  Such  a  danger  is  far  more  to  be  feared  by 
the  Republic  than  any  nest  of  Orleanists  or  Bonapartists 
that  may  lurk  in  the  Senate.  Let  the  Republic  bo  once 
placed  above  the  reach  of  conspiracies,  let  the  Legitimists 
and  the  Imperialists  be  forced  to  leave  off  plotting  on  pain 
of  being  smitten  by  the  law,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  broaden 
the  basis  of  the  Republic.  But  all  is  lost  for  a  generation 
if  the  barrack-room  again  becomes  the  master  of  France. 

Such  has  been  the  reasoning  of  M.  Gambetta,  and,  if 
anything  had  been  needed  to  give  it  the  certificate  of 
common  sense,  that  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  in  the  memor¬ 
able  debates  of  this  week.  They  strove  to  break  the  alliance 
lx!tween  the  Orleanists  and  the  Republicans  by  proposing 
amendments,  cunningly  designed  to  catch  the  exclusive 
votes  now  of  the  one  party  and  now  of  the  other.  An  able 
young  Bonapartist,  M.  Raoul  Duval,  tried  to  draw  forth 
the  Radicals  by  asking  them  to  vote  for  a  Senate  based  on 
universal  suffrage.  But  all  these  cunning  devices  signally 
failed.  The  Republicans  only  laughed  at  the  transparent 
attempts  to  make  them  commit  suicide.  Some  of  the  Radi¬ 
cals,  it  is  true,  could  not  vote  for  the  Senate ;  but  neither 
did  they  vote  against  it.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  they  did  not  answer  the  taunting,  tempting  speeches 
of  their  infuriated  and  baffled  foes.  M.  Gambetta  pre- 
Horvod  admirable  discipline  among  his  rather  fiery  band. 
In  truth,  these  few  days  of  Republican  silence  and  straight 
voting  at  the  word  of  command  were  a  triumph  of  self- 
rcistraint,  which  gives  us  bettor  hopes  respecting  the  future 
of  the  Republican  cause  than  wo  should  have  drawn  from 
a  hundred  eloquent  perorations.  Those  hopes  receive  a 
peculiar  strength  from  the  wrath  of  the  parties  who  follow 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia  and  M.  Rouher.  It 
is  natural  that  they  should  lose  their  self-control  when  they 
see  the  prize  slipping  through  their  fingers,  and  it  is  equally 
natural  that  men  who  care  more  for  a  great  country  than 
for  the  pettiness  of  Kings  or  Emperors  should  rejoice 
at  their  fury.  All  danger  has  indeed  not  yet  vanished, 
although  the  Senate  Bill  has  been  passed,  and  thus  the  Re¬ 
public  definitively  established.  Many  perils  must  still  be 
overcome,  and  it  may  bo  years  before  the  Government  can 
lie  stable.  But  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  have  strengthened 
tlie  Republic  against  Imperialist  plots,  and  the  credit  of 
tliat  triumph  is  mainly  duo  to  the  admirable  discipline  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Rej>ublicans. 


sion  list  affords  just  cause  for  congratulation.  On  this 
occasion  the  Liberal  party  once  more  voted  together  in  a 
solid  phalanx  under  their  recognised  leaders,  just  as  they 
did  in  the  days  when  victory  dwelt  in  their  camp.  Not  a 
single  Conservative  voted  with  them,  while  only  eighteen 
Home  Rule  advocates  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Opposition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  probably  feel 
little  indebted  to  his  over-zealous  lieutenant  for  giving  the 
party  of  progress  a  rallying  cry  to  unite  their  ranks.  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  astute  Premier  that  Liberal 
disunion  is  Conservative  opportunity.  Aspiring  to  fill 
the  place  occupied  by  Lord  Palmerston,  his  evident  desire 
is  to  make  things  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  both  parties. 
To  each  he  is  always  ready  to  present  a  shell  while  reserv¬ 
ing  to  himself  tliat  sweet  kernel  of  power  for  which  he  hi 
hungered  through  so  many  years.  But  this  procedure, 
however  pleasant  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  anything  but  agreeable 
to  many  of  his  disappointed  followers.  Speaking  broadly, 
modem  Toryism  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  species 
of  cmstaceans.  There  is  the  Limpit  Tory,  who  is  satisfied 
if  things  remain  stationary,  without  interrupting  the  bliss¬ 
ful  tranquillity  of  adhesive  existence.  And  there  is  the 
Crab  Tory,  who  believes  in  the  supreme  happiness  of  crawl¬ 
ing  backwards.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  is 
chief ;  of  the  latter.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gathorae  Hardy 
are  acknowledged  leaders.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  continuance  of  Conservative  Government  will  be  seen  to 
depend  upon  the  absence  of  questions  calculated  to  bring 
the  two  sections  into  collision,  and  as  Mr.  Hardy’s  Bill 
clearly  raised  one  of  these,  the  Limpit  leader  must  have 
felt  considerably  disquieted.  For  not  only  is  a  reactionary 
measure  of  the  sort  sure  to  cause  Conservative  dissension, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  to  promote  that  Liberal  union 
which  is  alone  wanting  to  bring  about  a  change  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  For  so  much,  then,  we  have  to  thank  the 
country  or  Crab  party,  who  brought  such  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Ministry  that  resistance  was  found  impossible. 

This  result,  however,  forms  only  a  portion  of  the  benefit 
likely  to  result  from  last  Monday’s  debate.  The  overpower¬ 
ing  arguments  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  O’Reilly,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  compared  with 
the  deprecatory  tone  of  the  Conservative  speakers,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Bill.  Without  the  slightest  question,  the  measure 
now  stands  convicted  of  being  reactionary  in  the  highest 
degree,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  undo  legislation  which 
has  involved  enormous  cost  to  the  nation.  It  was 
quite  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hardy  and  other  Conservative 
speakers  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  strangely  perverse 
reasoning,  that  the  pa3nnent  of  bonuses  on  exchange  was 
something  altogether  different  from  the  direct  purchase  of 
commissions.  In  form,  this  may  be  the  case,  but  in 
essence,  the  two  systems  are  one  and  the  same.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the  practical  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  give  rich  officers  the  power  of  pur¬ 
chasing  promotion  over  the  heads  of  their  juniors.  When 
treating  this  subject  in  our  last  issue  we  showed  several 
ways  in  which  such  an  object  might  be  compassed,  while 
others  were  pointed  out  by  the  Opposition  speakers  in 
Monday’s  debate.  Even  Mr.  Hardy  admitted  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  system  coming  into  existence  when  he 
declared  that  stringent  regulations  would  be  made  for  the 
prevention  of  abuses.  But  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodcs  ? 
— who  will  insure  the  due  observance  of  these  regulations  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than  Mr.  Hardy’s  speech  to 
prove  the  supreme  folly  of  trusting  to  mere  regulations  for 
the  cure  of  corruption.  When  dwelling  upon  the  incon¬ 
venience  resulting  from  certain  arrangements  now  m 
existence,  he  addressed  these  remarkable  words  to  the 
House  ; — When  vou  sanction  monev  navments  yourselves, 
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BILL. 

That  the  reactionary  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Hardy 
sliuuld  pass  its  second  reading  without  much  difficulty  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Owing  to  the  innocent  appearance 
of  the  Bill,  which  apparently  sought  to  do  nothing  more 
than  abolish  some  obsolete  Acts,  several  centuries  old,  the 
fnberal  party  did  not  become  awake  to  its  real  character 
until  the  last  moment.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Caplain  Ilayter, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  certainly  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  when 
Mr.  Hardy  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill.  But  its  appa¬ 
rent  inoffensiveness,  coupled  with  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  restore,  disarmed  suspicion 
generally  until  it  was  too  late  to  avert  defeat.  Yet,  although 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority, 
thanks  to  a  very  resolute  “  whip,”  an  analysis  of  the  divi¬ 
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oyer  the  personal  concerns  of  a  small  class,  the  real  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  introduction  of  this  reactionary  measure 
stands  some  chance  of  being  obscured.  It  is,  as  wo  have 
before  stated,  whether  the  army  ought  to  be  organised  for 
the  good  of  the  officers,  or  the  officers  for  that  of  the 
army.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hardy  would  affirm,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  he  only  had  the  latter  object  in  view  when 
drawing  up  his  Bill.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Stanley  declared 
that  if  they  believed  the  purchase  system  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  sanctioning  payments  on  exchange,  they  them¬ 
selves  would  be  the  first  to  vote  against  such  a  retrograde 
step.  This  we  readily  believe.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that,  whispering  they  would  ne’er  consent,”  they  con¬ 
sented  to  introduce  a  measure  which  will  bring  back  into 
the  service  a  branch  of  that  purchase  system  for  whose 
abolition  this  heavily-taxed  nation  agreed  to  pay  seven 
millions  sterling.  With  Mr.  Lowe,  we  protest  against  such 
a  fraud.  Public  morality,  even  common  decency,  are  out¬ 
raged  by  a  proposal  to  restore  that  shameful  system  of 
trafficking  in  posts  of  honour  which  formerly  disgraced  the 
British  army.  In  the  interests  of  the  officers  themselves, 
of  the  honourable  profession  they  belong  to,  and  of  the 
people  whose  servants  they  are,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  making  the  slightest  pretence  to  patriotism  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  this  proposed  legalisation  of  bargaining 
in  sacred  things.  If  the  Tory  majority  insist  on  carrying 
the  Bill  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  its  real  character,  be  theirs  the 
blame.  But  every  Liberal  member  owes  it  to  his  creed,  to 
his  principles,  to  his  pledges,  and  to  his  party,  that  his 
name  should  appear  in  each  division  list  among  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill.  It  may  be  passed ;  numbers  are  at  present  all 
powerful  in  the  House.  But  even  in  that  case  the  pernicious 
measure  will  be  rendered  utterly  powerless  for  go^  or  evil 
if  the  Opposition  unanimously  declare  that  on  their  first 
return  to  power  they  will  once  more  forbid  payments  in 
connection  with  regimental  exchanges.  Were  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  placed  upon  record,  few  officers  would  care  to  pay 
heavily  for  exchanges  on  the  chance  of  a  long  continuance 
of  Conservative  Government.  Lord  Sandon  gave  it  one 
shake  last  year,  and  Mr.  Hardy  has  repeated  the  process, 
with  the  result  of  once  more  knitting  together  the  Liberal 
ranks  in  close  coherence.  Who  will  be  the  third  performer, 
and  when  will  he  complete  the  work?  Possibly  not  for  a 
year  or  two ;  perhaps  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  But 
be  the  time  longer  or  shorter,  the  final  catastrophe  is  certain, 
since  even  such  a  clever  tactician  as  Mr.  Disraeli  will  not 
find  it  possible  to  induce  the  Limpits  of  his  party  to  move 
from  their  rock,  or  the  Crabs  who  form  its  strength  to  do 
anything  but  walk  backwards. 
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Hardy  acknowledges  will  involve  the  nation  in  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  it  ought  not  to  bo  called 
upon  to  bear.  This  being  the  very  essence  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  how  could  its  effect  be  limited  by  those  ''broader 
regulations  ”  which  the  Secretary  for  War  declared  neces¬ 
sary  “  to  put  an  end  to  difficulties  that  might  otherwise 
arise  ?  ”  rules  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 

Bill  the  military  authorities  could  be  scarcely  expected  to 
show  much  eagerness  in  giving  them  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  that  spirit, 
they  would  not  prevent  abuses.  Mr.  Trevelyan  showed,  in 
the  most  convincing  way,  the  certain  result  of  trusting  to 
such  regulations,  by  reference  to  facts  recorded  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1870.  On  inquiring 
into  the  system  of  over-regulation  payments  then  in  exist¬ 
ence,  it  was  found  that,  although  such  payments  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  both  by  regulation  and  by  statute,  although  they  had 
been  made  illegal  by  a  special  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  and 
although  they  were  rendered  dishonourable  at  one  time  by 
a  rule  requiring  exchanging  officers  to  declare  upon  honour 
that  they  had  not  paid  such  sums,  yet  such  a  hold  had  the 
practice  got  on  the  army  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
frankly  acknowledged  himself  powerless  to  suppress  it. 
With  this  precedent  in  view,  there  certainly  seems  some¬ 
thing  puerile  in  declaring  that,  although  the  Bill  will 
probably  give  rise  to  grave  abuses,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  purchase  of  promotion  by  indirect  means,  yet  that  these 
will  be  effectually  checked  by  regulations.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Stanley,  his  ablest  supporter,  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  damming  out  the  fiood  of  cor¬ 
ruption  by  a  feeble  barrier  of  regulation ;  but,  since  all 
antecedent  circumstances  conspire  to  prove  the  utter  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  mere  regulations  for  such  a  purpose,  and  since 
Mr.  Hardy  admits  that  by  sanctioning  the  payment  of 
bonuses  on  exchange  abuses,  may  be  fostered,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  only  safety  consists  in  rejecting  the  Bill,  or 
in  inserting  such  stringent  clauses  as  will  cause  it  to  be  a 
nullity. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  supporters  of  the  measure 
made  great  use  of  their  humble  friend  and  temporary  pro¬ 
tege,  the  indigent  officer.  Very  touching  pictures  were 
drawn  of  this  interesting  individual,  sometimes  pining  to 
enlarge  his  liver  on  India’s  coral  strand,  sometimes  weeping 
over  his  enforced  abstinence  from  West  Indian  pepper  pot, 
and  the  delights  of  creole  society.  If  the  Bill  were  passed, 
this  unhappy  victim  of  recent  legislation  would  be  free  to 
roam  over  the  world,  receiving  at  each  start  from  England 
a  handsome  sum  from  the  officer  exchanging  with  him. 
With  ruthless  hand,  Mr.  Trevelyan  marred  the  prettiness  of 
this  fancy  sketch.  The  indigent  officer  at  present  enjoys 
exactly  the  same  right  of  roving  as  he  would  if  the  Bill 
became  law,  the  only  difference  being  that  no  money, 
except  a  trifle  for  travelling  expenses  and  new  uniform,  is 
allowed  to  change  hands.  Therefore,  it  becomes  evident 
that  his  supposed  grievance  does  not  consist,  as  has  been 
alleged,  in  restriction  of  roaming,  but  in  not  receiving 


THE  LABOUR  LAWS  COMMISSION. 

The  second  and  final  report  of  the  Labour  Laws  Com¬ 
mission,  now  published,  contains  more  than  enough  to  justify 
those  bodies  of  working  men  who  refused  to  appear  before 
it.  There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  it  but  might  have  been 
written  before  the  Commission  was  appointed.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  well-written  essay  on  the  Labour  Laws,  but  really 
adds  nothing  to  the  knowledge  we  possessed  in  1867.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  report  as  a  sort  of  prize  essay,  we  find  in  it  two 
elements  struggling  for  the  niastery.  There  is  a  certain  vein 
of  legal  fairness  and  an  acknowledgment  of  legal  principle, 
but  it  is  more  than  counteracted  by  an  undercurrent  of 
bitter  hostility  to  working  men  and  their  unions.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  report  is  a  want  of  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  Commissioners  can  see  in  workmen  nothing  but "  hands, 
mere  instruments  of  toil,  apparently  forgetting  that  they 
are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
have  some  ideas  of  morality,  and  some  sense  of  personal 
honour  and  dishonour.  To  the  Commissioners  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  neat  arithmetical  formula,  that  it  is  better  ten 
innocent  men  should  be  degraded  and  dishonoured  than  that 


remaining  in  England,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  hard¬ 
ship  involved  in  this  arrangement,  unless  it  be  in  the 
case  of  their  tailors  who,  if  the  pajrment  of  bonuses  were 
^nnitted,  might  participate  in  the  benefit.  But  Mr. 
Irevelyan  proved  to  demonstration  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  Bill  would  operate  to  the  injury  of  that  very  class 
of  poor  officers  in  whose  interest  it  is  said  to  be 
uitroduced.  If  the  system  of  paying  these  bonuses  were 
rostered,  no  poor  officer  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  an 
exchange  from  an  unhealthy  or  unpopular  station,  be  his 
necessities  what  they  might.  At  present,  it  is  just  possible 
hat  he  may  find  some  one  in  a  regiment  at  home  willing 
to  go  abrojte,  on  payment  of  travelling  expenses,  but  under 
he  operations  of  the  Bill  the  market  price  of  such 
exchanges  would  rise  immensely.  Matters  of  this  sort  are, 
owever,  of  little  moment.  The  question  before  the  nation 
^  *^ot  whether  the  interests  of  officers  are  likely  to  be  im- 
^7  payments  on  exchange,  but  whether  the  efficiency 
the  army  will  be  increased.  In  wearisome  wrangling  i 
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his  labour,  nor  Las  he  property  by  seizure  of  which  the 
damages  awarded  could  be  realised.”  A  statenaent  more 
erroneous  could  not  be  made.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  instances  the  damages  sustained  by 
a  workman  leaving  before  his  term  are  perfectly  insignificant ; 
and  in  many  of  the  largest  trades  the  rule  now  is  that  a 
workman  may  leave,  or  be  dismissed,  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
The  cases  before  the  Commissioners  show  that  very  rarely 
has  more  than  5i.  been  awarded  as  a  fine,  and  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  workmen  in  this  country,  taking  into 
account  the  value  of  their  tools  and  their  household  furni¬ 
ture,  are  not  worth  more  than  51.  apiece,  is  gratuitously 
and  ridiculously  absurd. 

The  Commissioners  complain  that  the  representatives  of 
the  working  men  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  remember  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  is  based  upon  a  one-sided  hearing  of  the 
case.  .The  report  has  been  finished  in  great  haste.  Mr. 
Macdonald  complains  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposals  on  the  very  important  subject  of 
conspiracy,  and  wo  are  willing  to  believe  that  his  brother 
Commissioners  have  signed  the  report  without  due  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  their  proposal  in  regard  to  conspiracy  is 
to  take  back  with  the  left  hand  what  they  previously 
granted  with  the  right.  Driven  with  evident  reluctance  by 
the  inexorable  force  of  argument,  the  Commissioners  report 
on  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  in  a  manner  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  jiersunnel  of  the  Commission,  can  only  be  described 
as  a  victory  all  along  the  line  for  the  workmen.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  report  that  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  between  master  and  workman  is,  after  all,  only 
a  breach  of  contract,  and  not  a  crime,  and  they  pro¬ 
pose  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  other  breaches  of  contract,  except  that  for 
non-payment  of  damages  the  workman  may  be  sent  to 
a  debtor’s  prison,  whereas  his  employer,  in  the  same 
emergency,  only  requires  to  be  whitewashed  in  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court.  But  after  raising  themselves,  with  no  little 
difliculty,  to  the  height  of  what  to  others  seems  a  very 
elementary  proposition,  the  Commissioners  almost  entirely 
nullify  their  own  conclusion  by  proposing  that  if  two  work¬ 
men  break  a  contract  togetlier,  they  shall  bo  liable  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Often,  no  doubt, 
a  V) reach  of  contract  is  made  by  an  isolated  workman,  and 
the  evidence  already  published  shows  that  in  many  such 
cas(}s  imprisonment  was  inflicted ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
if  any  dispute  arises,  more  than  one  workman  is  concerned, 
and  thus  by  an  easy  process  breach  of  contract  is  made  a 
crime.  If  A  quarrels  with  his  employer,  and  leaves  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  any  of  his  fellow  workmen,  that  is  a 
mere  breach  of  contract,  abundantly  compensated  in  most 
crises  by  a  few  shillings.  Again,  if  B  having  the  same 
grievance,  should  in  like  manner  depart  without  concert 
with  A,  that  is  again  a  trifling  breach  of  contract.  But 
suppose  A  and  B  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  no  longer  put  up  with  their  treatment,  and 
should  leave,  then  A  and  B  are  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
punishable  with  two  years’  impiisonment.  The  proposal 
is  certainly  startling,  and  yet  it  is  one  signed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  Mr.  llughes,  Q.C.,  who 
haa  borne  a  character  as  a  sympathiser  with  working  men, 
and  who  signed  a  report  in  1867,  along  with  Mr.  Hai  risen, 
saying,  “  We  can  soe  nothing  in  the  combinations  of  workmen 
which  the  ordinary  police  cannot  deal  with,  or  any  system¬ 
atic  violation  of  law  not  now  cognisable  under  the  general 
criminal  code.”  Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  wisdem  of  this 
Royal  (  loramission — a  proposal  so  monstrous  that  it  must 
8ho<!k  the  moral  sense  of  even  the  most  rabid  antagonist  of 
the  elevation  of  the  working  man.  We  do  not  believe  it 
<*an  express  the  deliberate  conviction  even  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr.  Bouverio  ;  we  prefer  to  rt'gard  it  as  a 
mark  of  the  crudity  and  immaturity  of  opinion  that  charac¬ 
terise  this  portion  of  their  report. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  has  been 
80  gross  that  the  Commission  cm  do  not  even  attenqd  to 
pidliate  it.  *lhey  say  that  many  cases  have  occurred  where 
trivial  breaches  of  contract  have  been  treated  as  crimes. 

k  roin  a  careful  observation  of  the  cases  of  conviction 
under  this  Act  which  Lave  taken  place  at  Petty  Bessions,  it  j 


certainly  appears  that  the  Act  has  been  misconstrued  and 
misunderstood  in  many  points,  and  that  many  of  the  con¬ 
victions,  if  made  the  subject  of  appeal,  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  been  quashed ;  for  we  find  cases  where 
imprisonment  in  case  of  non-payment  of  a  fine  has  been 
awarded  for  a  longer  period  than  the  law  allows.  Hard 
labour  has  been  made  part  of  the  sentence  where  the 
term  of  imprisonment,  in  default  of  the  payment  of 
the  fine,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Court ;  whereas  by 
the  11th  Section  it  is  specially  provided  that  no  such 
imprisonment  should  be  with  Laid  labour.  Adjudica¬ 
tions  have  been  double,  that  is  to  say,  requiring  the 
defendant  to  do  two  or  more  things  legaHy  inconsisteat. 
Defendants  have  been  brought  into  Court  without  knowing 
what  the  complainant  required,  the  amount  of  compensation, 
damages,  or  other  remedy  being  omitted  from  the  summons, 
contrary  to  the  direction  contained  in  Section  4,  which 
expressly  requires  that  these  particulars  shall  be  stated  in 
the  summons.  And  in  cases  in  which  complainants  have 
asked  for  small  specific  sums  as  compensation,  or  have  asked 
for  security  for  performance  of  the  contract,  the  sentence 
has  been  direct  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  con 
siderable  periods  without  any  option  of  tendering  the  com¬ 
pensation  or  finding,  the  security  asked  for ;  thus  making 
useless  the  provision  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
defendants.  In  many  cases,  too,  it  appears  that  where  the 
defendant  has  pleaded  guilty,  the  sentence,  without  any 
evidence  being  heard,  has  been  more  severe  than  the  remedy 
demanded  by  the  summons.”  A  more  powerful  mdiot- 
ment  ugainst  the  Justices  could  not  be  penned,  especialb^ 
when  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  in  every  case  where  ths 
Justices  have  broken  the  law,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  Do  the  Commissioners  then 
recommend  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  the  County  Court 
Judges  ?  Such  a  course,  they  say,  would  be  **  highly  incon¬ 
venient,”  and  they  recommend  that  the  jurisdiction  should 
remain  where  it  is.  To  do  real  justice  would  be  “  higWy 
inconvenient,”  and,  therefore,  the  working  men  must  learn 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  the  iniquitous  sentences  ctf 
a  condemned  tribunal.  To  do  justice  might  be  costly  and 
troublesome,  and  that  is  too  much  for  the  lower  orders. 
Justice  is  a  luxury  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  can  fee 
great  counsel  to  plead  long  causes  in  Westminster  Hall. 

!  Among  the  surprises  of  the  report  is  the  omission  of  any 
I  reference  to  Cutler’s  case.  The  report  is  full  of  solemn 
denunciation  of  inuiginary  evils ;  the  Commissioners  soem 
to  go  to  sleep  at  night  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that,  if  they 
do  not  recommend  draconic  legislation,  they  will  find  all 
the  water-mains  of  Tx)ndon  cut  off  in  the  morning,  all  the 
lines  of  railway  stoppe^d,  or,  worse  than  all,  a  universal 
strike  of  the  London  scavengers.  Against  these  visionary 
evils  they  exhort  precautions  of  the  most  stringent 
character,  to  pass  Acts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  among 
workmen,  and  to  depart  from  all  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  penal  jurisprudence.  Nay,  they  go  so  far 
as  to  invent  a  new  theory  of  the  distinction  between 
civil  wrongs  and  crimes,  of  which  we  will  only  say  that 
it  has  the  charm  of  novelty.  But  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  Acts  they  propose  do  widespread  and  outrageous 
injustice ;  when,  as  in  Cutler’s  case,  a  cruel  imprison¬ 
ment  of  throe  months  was  inflicted  upon  an  honest  and 
industrious  workman  because  he  could  not  agree  with  his 
employers  as  to  his  rate  of  pay,  there  the  Commission, 
like  the  Levite,  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  do  not  con¬ 
descend  even  to  notice  the  case.  But  while  that  case  of 
so  flagratit  injustice  seems  to  be  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
they  have  ransacked  the  treasures  of  law  to  find  instances 
where  a  breach  of  contract  is  mode  penal,  and  they  have 
found  one.  A  merchant  seaman  who  signs  articles  becomes 
amenable  to  the  penal  law  if  he  neglects  to  join,  or, 
having  joined,  deserts  his  ship.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  tJiis  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  law  are  strong,  enormously  stronger  than 
for  any  case  urged  by  the  Commission.  But  what  haa 
been  the  result  ?  Is  the  condition  of  the  mercantile  navy 
satisfactory  ?  Do  we  not  hear  a  good  deal  about  the 
unscaworthinoss  of  seamen  ?  Do  not  despairing  shipowners 
call  upon  tlie  Government  to  establish  training  vessels  for 
apprentices  ?  Is  it  the  case  that  British  ships  are  less  and 
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less  manned  by  British  seamen  ?  And  if  it  is  so,  why  is  it 
go  ?  Why,  with  a  population  that  takes  kindly  to  the  sea, 
like  a  duck  to  the  water,  should  the  merchant  service  be  so 
unpopular  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinj^  that  these 
penal  enactments,  of  which  our  Royal  Commissioners  seem 
^  proud,  are  at  once  a  si^  and  a  cause  of  the  disease  that 
ia  blighting  the  mercantile  marine.  Instead  of  trying  to 
nuike  the  service  attractive  by  sending  only  good  men  in 
sound  ships  to  sea,  the  shipowners  have  by  means  of  the 
penal  acts  been  able  to  fill  rotten  vessels  with  a  low  class 
of  men.  There  was  a  case,  not  so  very  long  ago,  where  a 
ship’s  crew  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  go  in  a  rotten 
ship,  and  the  vessel  went  to  sea  with  fresh  hands  and 
foundered.  If  the  working  men  approve  of  this  sort  of 
legislation,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  by 
retarnin<T  as  their  members  such  men  as  sat  on  this  Oom- 
mission.^  The  Conservative  working  men  ought  to  read 
this  report,  to  learn  how  their  fond  confidence  has  been 
rewarded.  They  will  find  it  in  vain  to  exact  the  most 
golemn  pledges  from  Lancashire  Tories,  and  that  when  the 
(lay  of  trial  comes  they  are  betrayed  and  insulted. 


two  senior  Commissioners  have  taken  all  the  labour  on 
themselves,  and  they  have  now,  at  length,  brought  the 
business  to  a  stage  at  which  its  results  may  be  accu¬ 
rately  measured.  Disendowment  is  not  complete,  but  we 
can  see  what  will  be  left  to  the  Ii’ish  nation  when 
it  is  complete.  It  is  a  8\im  of  5,180,0007.,  a  miserably 
small  pittance  to  be  assigned  for  public  uses  out  of 
so  large  a  property  as  that  of  the  Church.  For  this 
property,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  returned  an  annual  income,  partly  from  lands 
Md  partly  from  tithe  rent-chaiges,  of  600,(X)07.  a-yem*. 

it  was  calculated 


I  If  sold,  even  at  a  disadvantage, 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880  that  the  value  of  this  property 
ought  to  be  at  least  18,000,0007.,  and,  in  fact,  the  Com¬ 
missioner*  have  ascertained  it  to  be  worth  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  more  than  this  estimate.  It  may  be 
added,  that  to  the  State,  which  is  immortal,  the  income 
from  tithe  and  land  would,  if  it  had  been  thought  expe¬ 
dient,  for  political  reasons,  to  retain  the  property,  have 
been  more  valuable  than  to  any  private  owner.  It  seems 
but  a  paltry  result  to  have  only  the  prospect,  not  alto¬ 
gether  assured,  of  realising  from  this  source  a  sum  of  five 
millions  sterling  some  years  hence.  How  has  the  discre- 
I  pancy  occurred  ?  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  of  1 H88  was 
extravagantly  generous  in  dealing  with  every  claim  for 
ixjmpensation  that  could  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Dis¬ 
established  Church ;  and  he  calculated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  full  compensation  would  involve  an  outlay 
of  about  8,450,0007.,  or  almost  exactly  half  the  value  of 
the  Church  property  as  estimated  by  the  Commisrioners. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  have  expended  m 
carrying  out  the  compensation  clauses  of  the  Act  a  sum  of 
11,560,0007. 

This  discrepancy  certainly  deserves  inquiry,  though  it  is 
too  late  BOW  to  apply  any  remedy.  The  compensation 
money  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Representative  Church 
Body  acting  as  a  trustee  for  the  original  claimants  of  life 
interests,  and  to  discharge  these  obligations  the  Commis- 
rioners  have  borrowed  largely  from  tbe  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  There  is  no  method 
of  recovering  any  money  so  paid  over  from  the  Church  Body, 
even  if  the  authority  of  Lord  Monck  and  Mr.  Justice  Law- 
son  must  not  be  held  conclusive.  But  remembering  that 
we  shall  probably,  in  no  long  time,  have  to  deal  with  a  dis¬ 
endowment  in  this  country  enormously  greater  than  that  in 
Ireland,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  where  and  how  laxity  crept 
in.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  manifest  that  the  Commissioners, 
in  settling  the  annuities  to  bo  paid  to  the  claimants  of  life 
interests,  departed  constantly  from  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act.  They  calculated  the  income  of  a  clcTg3rman  in  the 
most  liberal  way,  generally  on  bis  own  statements  exclusively, 
and  then  assessed  him  an  annuity  cquivalcut  to  his  income, 
without  considering  whether  it  was  nil  derived  from  the 
Church  funds  or  not.  The  Comptroller  and  Audilor-OetieTsd. 
in  a  report  which  has  excited  tbe  wrath  of  the  Commissioner, 
criticises  a  grant  of  compensation  in  a  t3rpical  case  of  this  kind : 
— **  As  the  clergyman  referred  to  (says  Sir  William  Dunbar) 
did  not  draw  bis  emolument  from  Irish  Church  funds,  it  seems 
questionable  whether  he  could  be  compensated  for  a  loss  of 
a  private  endowment  by  tbe  Commissioners  out  of  the  funds 
in  their  hands.  By  the  compensation  thus  granted  he  is 
placed,  contrary,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  a  position  better  than  he  could  have  occupied  had 
the  Act  not  passed.  It  also  appears  that  the  annuitiee 
have  been  granted  to  curates  based  on  incomes  derived  from 
private  sources,  including  salaries  which  they  obtained  as 
chaplains  of  gaols,  workhouses,  Ac.*'  When  this  process 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  it  may  bo  supposed 


IRISH  DISENDOWMENT. 

It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  the  pecuniary  realisation 
of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  counted  for  very 
little  among  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  party  which 
urged  on  and  supported  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  in  1868. 
The  political  and  social  evils  of  Establishment  weighed  so 
strongly  with  all  who  had  impartially  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  raised  at  least  in  Ireland,  that,  if  not  a  penny 
of  national  income  or  an  inch  of  the  national  domain  had 
been  perverted  to  sectarian  objects,  there  would  still  have 
been  a  resolute  determination  to  found  religious  equality 
by  annulliTig  tbe  historical  privileges  of  Anglicanism  in 
Ireland.  Nevertheless  the  work  of  Disestablishment  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  that  of  Disendowment,  for  manifestly  it 
would  have  been  a  mere  mockery  to  tell  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  that  religious  equality  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
to  permit  the  Episcopal  Church  to  take  a  place  among  the 
free  religious  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  with  all  the 
inherited  prestige  of  300  years’  supremacy,  but  with  the 
whole  of  the  property  that,  wrongfully  or  rightfully,  bod 
passed  into  eoeicsia^ical  hands.  Moreover,  the  necessity 
of  disendowment,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  religious  equality, 
brought  us  to  another  necessity,  the  application  of  the 
money  and  lands  taken  away  from  the  Church  to  unobjec¬ 
tionable  secular  purposes.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  dealing  with 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  fixed  upon  a  peculiar  class  of 
objects,  as  a  proper  destination  for  the  funds  that  would 
remain  ;ifter  the  life  interest  of  the  existing  generations 
of  Irish  clergymen  had  received  their  compensations. 
It  was  decided  by  Parliament  that  the  money  should 
not  be  given  in  relief  of  the  poor-rate,  because  ^is 
would  be  simply  giving  an  unearned  bonus  to  the  land-  ^ 
owners  who  had  acquired  their  estates  subject  to  the  charge. 

It  was  concluded,  also,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  make 
use  of  the  funds  by  way  of  educational  grants,  since,  if 
given  on  the  non-sectarian  principle,  they  were  sure  to  be 
assailed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  they  could  not  be 
bestowed  separately  on  the  different  denominations  without 
^opting  the  doctrine  of  concurrent  endowment,  which  Par¬ 


liament  had  distinctly  rojoctod.  Mr.  Glads tmie  hit  upon  the 
suggestion  that  the  disendowment  surplus  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  relief  of  “unavoidable  suffering” — excluding, 
however,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  poor  law.  He  thought 
that  grants  might  be  made  to  asylums  for  tbe  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  idiots  and  lunatics,  for  incurables, 
wid  80  on. 

This  noble  and  useful  destination  has  been  generally 
approved,  and  the  realisation  of  the  Church  property  has 
been  looked  for  with  some  eagerness,  even  by  those  to 
whom,  as  we  have  said,  the  diversion  of  the  property  from 
spiritual  to  secular  uses  offered  at  the  outset  no  temptation 
at  ali.  But  time  went  by,  and  we  heard  nothing  of  the 

surplus.  The  business  of  disendowment  was  entrusted  to  an  annuity  oi  ana  lo  ino  laxat 

three  Commissioners,  Lord  Monok,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  though  t^  Irish  Church  contributed 
and  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Treasury.  Since  Mr.  i  both  together.  But  the  transaction  doe 
Hamilton’s  death,  a  few  months  after  the  work  began,  the  j  Under  the  commutation  clauses  a  large 
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instead  of  each  of  those  annuities,  and  is  handed  over 
to  the  Disestablished  Church,  from  whom  the  rector 
and  curate  may  continue  to  receive  their  annuities.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  rector’s  annuity  is  commuted  at  twelve 
years’  purchase,  he  being  past  middle  life ;  the  Church 
Body  receives  G,000Z.  and  contracts  to  pay  him  5001.  a 
year,  not  of  course  for  nothing,  but  for  those  services  which 
as  an  incumbent  he  was  bound  to  give.  When  he  dies  the 
Church  will  have  the  capital  intact.  On  the  other  hand, 


fiinp — as  Lord  Cairns  well  knows,  from  experience — ^is  pri. 
vately  much  too  precious  to  be  given  to  an  examination  of 
patents,  there  will  be  a  board,  partly  made  up  of  lawyer? 
and  partly  of  scientific  men,  and  this  preliminary  tribunal 
will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  referees.  The  mere  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  body  of  this  sort  will  be  sure  to  effect  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  patents,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not 
again  hear  of  them  amounting  to  fifteen  a  day.  Some 
applicants  will  be  refused  letters  patent  because  the  inven- 

..  •  t  _  • _ _ 1 _ _ _ _ _ ..i 


in  the  case  of  the  curate,  the  commutation  may  be  at  the  tion  is  obviously  only  a  slight  modification  of  some  other 
rate  of  twenty  years’  purchase,  and  3,000Z.  may  be  paid  invention.  The  fact  that  the  object  is  ridiculous,  or  the 
over  to  the  Church  Body.  But  the  curate  being  a  young  appliances  simple  and  obvious,  will  also,  we  hope,  be  grounds 
man,  and  having  been  appointed  to  his  work  perhaps  for  a  refusal.  But  we  are  by  no  means  very  sanguine  that 
merely  to  establish  a  claim  for  compensation,  he  may  the  Bill  will  diminish  by  the  necessary  amount  the 
choose  to  compound.  The  Church  gives  him,  say,  1,2001.  number  of  successful  applications,  inasmuch  as  the  tri- 
in  hand,  and  releases  him  from  all  obligation  to  do  duty,  bunal  is  forbidden  to  go  into  questions  of  utility,  and 
retaining  1,8U0/.  which  has  come  out  of  the  national  pro-  their  chief,  perhaps — in  the  eyes  of  the  more  p^ntic 
porty  and  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  “  Disendowed  ”  examiners — almost  the  only  duty  will  be  to  say  whether  the 
sect  by  a  clever  juggle.  Mark  the  net  result.  The  Church  machine  or  process  is  really  new.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
rotains  a  capital  sum  of.  7,800/.,  and  though  it  has  con-  persons  will  not,  in  the  improved  order  of  things,  still  obtidn 
iracted  to  pay  an  aged  clergyman  500/.  during  his  lifetime  a  patent  for  tying  a  knot  at  the  end  of  a  string,  for  making 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  do  his  duty,  the  difference  a  crescent-shaped  shirt-button,  or  for  hitting  upon  a  new 
between  the  interest  of  the  money  and  the  income  secured  necktie.  Provided  the  application  is  for  something  sub- 
is  made  up  for  the  present  by  private  contributions  or  the  stantially  novel,  it  may  be  held  that  there  will  be  no  ground 
gains  of  compounding,  and  in  the  future  the  capital  will  for  a  refusal.  In  these  days  we  are  well  aware  the  grant  of 
remain  invested  as  a  re-ondowment  of  the  Church,  Further-  a  patent  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  a  right  of  the 
more,  when  the  Commissioners  are  paying  over  the  rector’s  same  order  as  property.  But,  shocking  though  it  may  seem 
6,000/.  and  the  curate’s  3,000/.,  they  add  a  bonus  ”  of  to  persons  in  travail  with  some  nice  little  secret,  the  right 
12  per  cent,  for  the  Church,  or  1,080/.  The  whole  trans-  to  get  a  patent  is  in  point  of  theory,  and  should  be,  in  point 
action,  then,  is  of  this  kind :  the  Commissioners  obtain  of  fact,  a  favour  granted  only  after  mature  deliberation, 
possession  of  tithe  rent-charges  bringing  in  500/.  a  year ;  Few  really  valuable  inventions  are  not  made  by  several 
they  pay  over  to  the  Church  Body  a  sum  of  10,080/. ;  the  independent  investigators,  and  in  many  cases  a  patent  anna 
Church  Body  retains  8,880/.  subject  to  the  obligation  of  a.  man  with  thepower  not  merely  of  profiting  by  his  own 
paying  the  rector,  a  man  whoso  expectation  of  life  is  twelve  inventive  genius,  but  also  of  preventing  some  independeni 
years,  his  salary  of  500/.  as  long  as  he  fulfils  his  duties,  successor  from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his.  Not,  thereforOj 
With  the  results  of  this  as  re-endowing  the  Episcopal  in  all  cases,  but  only  in  exceptional  instances  should  it  lx 
Church  we  have  nothing  to  do  now ;  but  it  is  plain  that  granted ;  and  we  regret  much  that,  for  the  sake  of  fees 
it  cuts  deeply  into  Mr.  Gladstone’s  estimate,  and  makes  it  and  owing  to  its  defective  character,  the  existing  tribum^ 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  even  a  sum  of  5,180,000/.  is  lost  sight  of  all  this. 

thought  likely  to  be  left  after  all  this  financial  legerdemain  is  may  here  be  permitted  to  observe  how  strange  it  i 

brought  to  an  end.  efforts  have  been  made  to  direct  inventive  £reniiu 


THE  LAW  OF  PATENTS. 

,  There  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  tolerable  Patent  Law 
will  soon  replace  the  universally  condemned  and  generally 
odious  law  now  in  operation.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill 
will  make  several  valuable  changes ;  and  wo  are  pretty  con¬ 
fident  that  patents,  which  had  become  questionable  benefits. 


a  patent  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  a  right  of  the 
same  order  as  property.  But,  shocking  though  it  may  seem 
to  persons  in  travail  with  some  nice  little  secret,  the  right 
to  get  a  patent  is  in  point  of  theory,  and  should  be,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  favour  granted  only  after  mature  deliberation. 
Few  really  valuable  inventions  are  not  made  by  several 
independent  investigators,  and  in  many  cases  a  patent  arms 
a.  man  with  thepower  not  merely  of  profiting  by  his  own 
inventive  genius,  but  also  of  preventing  some  independent 
successor  from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his.  Not,  therefore, 
in  all  cases,  but  only  in  exceptional  instances  should  it  be 
granted ;  and  we  regret  much  that,  for  the  sake  of  fees, 
and  owing  to  its  defective  character,  the  existing  tribumd 
lost  sight  of  all  this. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  observe  how  strange  it  is 
that  so  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  direct  inventive  genius. 
Considering  the  success  which  has  attended  the  few  attempts 
made  to  concentrate  wandering  ingenuity  on  some  particular 
problems  of  general  importance — say,  the  problem  in  horo¬ 
logy  solved  by  Harrison — it  is  surprising  that  so  rirely  has 
the  State  made  use  of  this  agency  and  its  tried  influence. 
Perhaps  grants  of  money  or  prizes  to  the  solvers  of  pro¬ 
blems,  such  as  Harrison  answered,  may  be  clumsy  and 
inexpedient  or  impossible  forms  of  encouragement ;  and 


and  which  w'ero  given  according  to  such  principles  as  to  perhaps  it  was  a  better  course,  less  open  to  abuse,  to  grant 
excite  a  doubt  in  many  minds  whether  they  should  be  extensions  of  the  term  of  a  patentee  whose  invention  was 
granted  at  all,  will  not  attended  by  the  abuses  which  peculiarly  excellent,  and  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
disfigurc  our  law,  and  which  have  been  censured  by  com-  munerated  during  his  tenn  of  fourteen  years.  There  is,  as 
laitteo  after  committee.  It  was  barely  possible  not  to  con-  things  are,  useful  power  vested  in  the  Judicial  Committee 
struct  a  measure  in  some  degree  improving  the  law.  At  of  granting  an  extension  in  exceptional  circumstances ;  and 
the  elbow  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  framer  of  the  Bill,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Lord  Cairns  not  merely  takes 
whoever  he  was,  there  must  have  been  a  huge  mass  of  it  away,  but  replaces  it  by  nothing  else.  In  so  doing,  we 
instructions,  hints,  recommendations,  accumulated  by  the  venture  to  think  he  leaves  a  regrettable  gap. 
labours  of  wo  know  not  how  many  lioyal  Commissions,  One  proposed  change  decidedly  for  the  better  is  the  pro- 
1  arliamontary  Committees,  and  independent  investigators ;  hibition  of  a  practice  only  too  common.  Persons  with  a, 
and  it  was  barely  possible  not  to  extract  from  this  pile  of  speculative  turn  get  patents  for  the  purpose  not  ot 
oollectiv^  wiS(lom  focussed  upon  patents  suggestions  of  working  them  or  selling  licences,  but  of  entrapping  some- 

observe  body.  They  let  their  patent  lie  in  abeyance,  and  then, 
t^t  Lord  Cairns  has  spanngly  availed  himself  of  the  hints  when  some  manufacturer  is  about  to  erect  costly  machinery 
of  innovators.  There  is,  m  regard  to  critical  points,  a  which  touches  or  approximates  to  his  invention,  down 
wmewhat  slavish  adherence  to  the  old  law.  Not  a  few  of  comes  the  patentee  lying  in  ambush,  and  pounces  upon  the 
the  present  abuses  are  left  intact,  and  there  is  a  disposition  unsuspecting  delinquent.  Of  course,  as  the  Lord  Chan- 


ooiieciiv  o  wisdom  locussoa  upon  patents  suggestions  of  working  them  or  selling  licences,  but  of  entrapping  some- 

^*V^bo  blovernment  Bi^^  We  observe  body.  They  let  their  patent  lie  in  abeyance,  and  then, 
t^t  Lord  Cairns  has  spanngly  availed  himself  of  the  hints  when  some  manufacturer  is  about  to  erect  costly  machinery 
of  innovators.  There  is,  m  regard  to  critical  points,  a  which  touches  or  approximates  to  his  invention,  down 
wmewhat  slavish  adherence  to  the  old  law.  Not  a  few  of  comes  the  patentee  lying  in  ambush,  and  pounces  upon  the 
the  present  abuses  are  left  intact,  and  there  is  a  disposition  unsuspecting  delinquent.  Of  course,  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
not  to  give  a  perfect  measure,  but  to  patch  up  a  law  which  cellor  pointed  out  with  force,  the  existing  rule  might  be 
will  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  Still  this  criticism  does  not  ox-  the  parent  of  an  intolerable  monopoly.  Some  one  devises 
elude  an  admi^ion  that  the  measure  makes  some  excellent  an  industrial  process  which  all  practically  must  use— say, 
Ranges;  and  these  may,  if  the  persons  who  work  the  new  the  new  mode  of  toughening  glass,  or  a  successful  railway 

.all  that  is  generally  brake.  The  patentee  might  refuse  a  licence,  or  put  a  mono- 
dMirod.  Ill  the  firat  place,  Lord  Cairns  strikes  a  blow  at  poly  price  upon  it.  He  might  even  curtail  the  supply. 

called  the  patent  mania--the  passion  for,  and  Nor  do  we  take  an  imaginary  case ;  for  who  can  say  what 

getting  protection,  as  far  as  law  can  give  it,  a  Quaker  would  do  had  he  discovered  a  new  explosive  more 

or  coatemplated  inventions;  the  rage  for  forbidding  any-  potent  than  gunpowder,  and  more  handy  than  gun-cotton ? 
^  y  from  doing  what  you  have  done  before;  the  craze  to  What  might  not  the  owner  of  a  quicksilver  mine  do  if  » 
H  *^6  sako  of  personal  Vanity  patent  replacing  the  use  of  that\ietal  in  the  arts  by  a 

as  lor  tliat  oi  gam.  In  place  of  the  law  officers,  whose  cheap  substitute  came  into  his  possession  ?  To  guard 
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habit  of  making  such  very  damaging  admissions.  Turning 
away  ftom  these  preliminary  statements,  and  others  not 
bearing  on  the  present  condition  of  the  army^  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  are  furnished  in  connection  with  the  different 
branches  of  the  service.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  House¬ 
hold  Cavalry,  the  recruits  of  which  are  represented  as  “quite 
satisfactory,  the  C/Ondition  of  each  gives  cause  for  grave 
misgiving.  In  the  Cavalry  “  the  recruits,  as  a  whole,  are 
of  a  very  good  class,”  but  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  prevalence  of  desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment.  Prom 
this  it  would  seem  that  even  in  such  a  favourite  branch  of 
the  service  as  the  Cavalry,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  suitable 
men,  and  still  harder  to  keep  them.  In  the  Artilleiy, 
matters  are  far  worse,  complaints  being  made  that  recruits 
on  joining  have  “  scarcely  suflScient  physical  development 
for  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,”  while 
their  education  and  conduct  are  equally  bad.  In  other 
words,  the  refuse  of  streets  is  swept  into  the  ranks  of  a 
force  that  depends  for  eflSciency  upon  obtaining  a  class 
of  recruits,  both  physically  and  mentally  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  service.  Yet,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
sufficient  men  cannot  be  procured,  the  Artillery  being,  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  261  men  below  authorised  strength. 
Turning  to  the  Royal  Engineers  the  report  says  some  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  found  in  obtaining  the  proper  sort  of 
recruits.  The  classes  from  which  the  corps  was  formerly 
supplied  “  do  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
supply  requirements.”  In  plain  English,  the  Engineers  are 
threatened  with  atrophy  by  a  want  of  suitable  recruits. 
Nor  is  the  state  of  the  Guards  more  satisfactory.  The 
recruits  are  represented  as  “scarcely  of  the  stature  and 
general  physique  of  those  who  joined  that  arm  of  the 
service  in  former  years,”  or,  in  other  "words,  men  are  now 
passed  into  the  ranks  who  formerly  would  have  been 
refused.  Yet,  even  with  this  acceptance  of  a  lower 
standard,  sufficient  numbers  cannot  be  induced  to  enlist  in 
what  constitutes  the  Body  Guard  of  the  British  Sovereigm 
At  the  end  of  last  year  the  brigade  was  305  below  strength, 
and  recruits  coming  in  so  slowly  that  the  Inspector-Generad 
is  compelled  to  suggest  the  offer  of  “some  additional 
incentive  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Guards.”  So  much,  then, 
for  the  several  corps  d* elite.  Looking  through  the  facts  in 
connection  with  their  recruiting  duriug  last  year,  it  seems 
established  beyond  reach  of  cavil  that  men  of  tolerable 
I  education  and  superior  physique  being  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  formerly,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supply 
their  places  with  recruits  of  inferior  quality.  In  this  way, 
numerical  strength  is  kept  up  by  the  sacrifice  of  relative 
efficiency,  a  fact  which  General  Taylor  ignores  when  boast¬ 
ing  about  the  increased  numbers  of  enlistments  during  last 
year. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  army,  the  Line,  next 
comes  under  observation.  Here  the  report  grows  some¬ 
what  hazy,  as  if  wishing  to  place  a  fair  face  on  unpleasant 
facts  while  fearing  to  venture  too  far  in  such  colouriug. 
Thus  in  a  large  majority  of  regiments  and  depdts  the 
quality  of  recruits  is  said  to  be  satisfactory,  while  in  a 
smaller  number  it  is  fairly  good.  But  then  comes  the 
alarming  acknowledgment  that  “  in  many  instances  com¬ 
plaints  are  made  to  a  degree  that  is  far  from  satisfactory,” 
the  chief  ground  of  objection  being  the  youth  and  deficient 
physique  of  the  men  enlisted.  This  being  the  point  upon 
which  we  have  insisted,  even  in  the  teeth  of  official  intima¬ 
tions  that  the  recruiting  service  was  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
condition,  there  is  a  mournful  sort  of  satisfaction  in  finding 
our  suspicions  justified  by  facts.  Even  General  Taylor  is 
fain  to  confess  “the  complaint  is  a  serious  one.”  Very 
serious  indeed,  amounting  as  it  does  to  a  proof  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  British  army  conveys  no  true 
notion  of  its  real  value  as  an  instrument  of  war.  No  one 
has  ever  disputed  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  recruits,  even  with  the  present  meagre  induce¬ 
ments  to  enlistment.  Eliminate  the  question  of  quality, 
and  there  remains  no  reason  why  twice  or  thrice  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  should  not  be  obtained.  But  it  was  in  regard 
to  that  very  matter  of  quality  that  the  public  felt  those 
misgivings  which  General  Taylor  now  justifies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  matter  for  con-^ 
gratulation  in  the  fact  that  3,446  more  recruits  were 


acainst  such  contingencies,  it  is  but  right  that  the  paten^ 
hould  keep  his  privilege  only  on  condition  that  he  uses  it ; 
*  d  we  see  nothing  unfair  in  saying  that  if  the  patentee 
sleeps  on  his  rights  for  two  years,  neither  uses  his  privi- 
,  g  nor  grants  licences  to  others,  the  State  may  intervene 
aiS  revoke  its  grant.  Why  the  Bill  should  not  go  a  step 
further,  and  declare  that  anybody  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  a 
tent  on  paying  damages  reasonably  assessed,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  Lord  Cairns  did  not  answer.  He  has  failed  also 
to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  present  high  fees,  which 
help  to  put  the  inventor  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist. 
He  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  touch  or  revise  the 
definition  of  what  things  are  patentable — a  definition 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  James  I.  ;  a  definition 
which  does  not,  capricious  though  the  exclusion  may 
seem,  include  some  of  the  most  important  industrial  dis¬ 
coveries.  He  has  taken  no  steps  for  extending  our  Patent 
Law  to  our  colonies,  or  for  coming  to  some  arrangement 
on  this  subject  with  foreign  countries  in  the  spirit  of  our 
International  Copyright  Treaties.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Bill  ^ifi  improve  the  existing  law  ;  but  he  has,  we  submit, 
not  done  all  that  he  might  have  done,  and  his  measure  will 
require  a  supplement  at  no  distant  date. 


THE  RECRUITING  SERVICE. 

At  last  the  public  are  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
accuracy  of  the  official  communique  which  a  few  months 
ago  declared  recruiting  for  the  army  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  If  the  facts  given  in  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  really  afford 
him  satisfaction,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the 
optimist  remarks  in  which  he  indulges,  it  only  remains  to 
declare  General  Taylor  the  most  easily  pleased  man  on 
earth.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  only  charitable  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
The  Government,  Horse  Guards,  and  War  Office  having 
agreed  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  result  if  taxpayers 
discovered  they  were  paying  immoderately  for  an  indifferent 
article,  the  word  was  passed  to  the  several  departments  to 
make  things  look  pleasant.  Thereupon,  General  Taylor,  as 
in  duty  bound,  accepted  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  recruiting 
service,  and  by  means  of  drawing  erroneous  conclusions 
from  faulty  premisses,  unintentionally  did  his  best  to  make 
black  appear  white.  This  is  the  charitable  view  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  permit  the  publication  of  such 
an  extraordinary  mis-statement  as  the  communique  in  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  we  prefer  to  leave  untouched,  out  of  deference  to  the 
position  and  personal  character  of  the  Inspector-General. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  hint  that  no  justification  can  be 
pleaded  for  the  dissemination  of  false  intelligence  when  the 
disseminators  are  in  a  position  to  know  and  publish  the 
truth.  That  the  present  report  contradicts  in  almost  every 
paragraph  the  inspired  communication  to  the  daily  press  is 
only  too  easy  of  proof.  Brushing  aside  the  opinions,  expecta¬ 
tions,  hopes,  and  beliefs  with  which  General  Taylor  inter¬ 
lards  his  facts,  and  adhering  solely  to  the  latter,  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  are  reached.  Although  3,446  more  recruits 
were  obtained  in  1874  than  in  1873,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  supply  actual  requirements,  the  number  of  men  who  left 
the  service  being  sixty-one  in  excess.  Of  the  seventy 
Brigade  Depots  required  “for  carrying  out  in  its  integrity 
the  localisation  system,”  thirty- three  are  now  reported  to  be 
fully  formed,  being  an  increase  of  only  five  on  the  previous 
At  this  rate,  it  will  take  seven  years  longer  before 
localisation  system  can  be  “  carried  out  in  its  integrity.” 
Until  then  the  recruiting  service  will  have  mainly  to  depend 
upon  the  London  and  Dublin  districts,  which  are  still  pre¬ 
served  outside  the  localisation  scheme.  Looking  at  the 
class  of  recruits  enlisted  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  somewhat 
ominous  to  hear  that  these  “  two  districts  (especially 
bondon)  are  found  essential  in  obtaining  men  for  the 
service  who  would  not  otherwise  be  enlisted.”  Does  this 
uiean  that  the  stunted  starvelings  who  form  the  bulk  of 
m^ropolitan  recruits  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
sufficient  quantities  ?  Apparently,  no  other  signification 
^  be  attached  to  the  remark,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to 
uflirm  the  fact,  because  the  Inspector-General  is  not  in  the 
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fmlistcd  last  year  than  in  1 878,  or  to  agree  with  the  Inspwtor 
Oeneral^s  opinion  that  this  proves  the  present  recruiting 
sjTstem  to  have  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner  so  far. 
An  army,  to  bo  worthy  the  name,  must  be  formed  of 
efficient  materials  throughout,  and  as  the  Inspector  General 
acknowledges  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  British  forces,  no  other 
conclusion  remains  open  than  they  are  more  or  less  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Nor  do  we  see  much  more  cause  for  satisfaction  in 
the  small  decrease  of  desertions  upon  which  General  Taylor 
congratulates  the  nation.  Comparing  the  last  two  years, 
the  number  in  1878  was  5,702,  and  in  1874,  5,572,  show¬ 
ing  a  diminution  of  130.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  were  not  the  same  inducements  to  desertion  last 
year  as  in  1873,  wages  having  fallen  considerably,  and 
a  lack  of  labour  in  the  market  being  replaced  by  a  super¬ 
abundance.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Inspector  General 
should  make  no  mention  of  this  fact,  when  dwelling  com¬ 
placently  on  the  larger  number  of  men  enlisted.  In  his 
previous  report  he  took  especial  caro  to  point  out  that 
recruiting  sergeants  were  placed  at  a  considerable  disad¬ 
vantage  by  the  abnormal  height  to  which  wages  rose  in 
1872  and  1873.  But  now  when,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  in 
the  labour-rate,  more  recruits  are  obtained,  he  is  silent 
about  the  operation  of  this  influence.  Inconsistency  and 
special  pleading  of  this  sort,  highly  undesirable  at  all  times, 
are  especially  so  in  official  reports,  which  should  either  be 
confined  to  bare  narration  of  facts,  or  should  bring  to  notice 
every  circumstance  and  influence  in  connection  therewith, 
whether  antagonistic  to  or  harmonising  with  preconceived 
views.  A  far  graver  objection  arises,  however,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report.  After 
owning,  with  a  rather  bad  grace,  that  “  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  desirable  to  revert  to  marking  deserters,”  General  Taylor 
saggests  the  advisability  of  adopting  some  method  by 
which  **  men  who  have  served  in  the  army  may  be  recog¬ 
nised,  without  offending  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the 
most  sensitive.”  For  this  purpose  he  recommends  every 
soldier  should  be  vaccinated  in  a  special  manner,  so  that 
those  who  accept  seivice  in  her  Majesty’s  army  would 
l»ear  an  indelible  mark.”  Now,  as  the  “  feeling  or  preju¬ 
dice  ”  against  branding  was  not  excited  so  much  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  operation  as  by  the  want  of  common  humanity 
involved  in  marking  men  like  cattle,  and  in  dooming  them 
to  wear  for  ever  badges  that  involved  recognition  as  soldiers, 
we  fail  to  see  how  this  ingenious  suggestion  would  remove 
the  objection.  As  there  appears  to  be  a  curious  hankering 
in  some  quarters  after  this  relic  of  barbarism,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  as  well  to  hint  that  the  desertion  of  the  army  en 
masse  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  restoration  of  a 
brutalising  and  brutal  process,  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
ioatincis  of  a  free  nation. 

With  this  remark  we  leave  a  report  which,  however  satis- 
fiictory  to  its  author,  seems  scarcely  calculated  to  allay 
popular  misgivings  regarding  the  condition  of  the  army, 
l^erhaps  every  arm  of  the  service  may  be  in  such  a  highly 
eiiiciout  state  as  to  justify  the  oulogiums  in  which  the 
Iwpi^ctor-Qoneral  indulges.  But  his  facts  certainly  tend  to 
establish  exactly  the  contrary  conclusion. 


.VN  ENGLISH  INSULT  TO  FEANCE. 


On  Tutwilay  evening  there  was  an  astounding  exliibition 
«f  biwl  taste  as  well  as  folly  at  VV'ooIwicli.  The  officers  of 
the  Koyal  Artillery  entertained  I*riiice  Lmis  Napoleon  to  what 
is  chilled  “a  grand  banquet ”  at  their  “splendid  mes.s-room.” 
'ITie  chair  was  taken  by  Major-General  C.  L.  1^ Aguilar,  C.B., 
OMumandant  of  the  Garrismi  .uwl  Disti-ict,  and  ho  nuuie  a 
spetxJi  for  which,  if  a  really  liberal  Ministry  were  in 
office,  he  would  inoviublv  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The 
harangue  was  tlUoil  with  that  dLsgustiiig  and  mendacious 
flattery  whieh  a  eertain  set  of  people  jilways  lavish  on  the 
minutest  of  Koyal  or  Imperial  personages.  It  offered  to  place 
at  Uic  service  ol  the  young  En*iiehman  “  t!li.^  room,  our  insti¬ 
tution,  and  all  the  resources  at  our  comiiiaiid  ;  ”  and  it  m;ule  a 
prferenct^  to  “  tfie  future  of  our  ex;iltt‘d  guest,”  as  ominou.s  as 
It  was  distinct.  Now,  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  fieifectly 
clear.  1  rinix?  J.ouis  Najiolcou  aspires  to  grasp  the  tiirone  of 
Franai,  ncacufully  if  he  can,  by  force  if  nothing  else  will 
suffice.  11  is  friends  have  formed  couuuittee.i  of  atdion.  They 
agitating  in  the  anny.  They  are  trying  to  win  it  over  to 
the  side  of  the  young  Pretender,  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
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the  army  was  won  over  to  hi.s  father.  Marshal  Canrobert^ 
who  took  |)art  in  one  coup  d'etat y  has  hinted  that  he  may  soon 
take  part  in  another.  Alarm  has  been  smead  from  end  to 
end  of  France  by  the  plottings  and  the  menaces  of  the 
Bona[)artists.  The  centre  of  all  these  conspiracies  is  the 
young  Woolwich  cadet.  At  the  same  time  we  are  at 
jieace  witli  France  ;  we  have  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  Eepublic  ;  and  the  Republic  has  sent  an  amhasaador 
to  our  Court.  Were  we  to  threaten  that  Republic  with 
hostility,  or  to  place  our  ships  at  the  service  of  the  boy- 
plotter,  we  should  be  dechiring  war  against  a  State  which  hag 
done  us  no  harm.  As  that  State  is  compas.sed  about  by 
enemies,  and  passing  tluough  tremendous  domestic  jHirils,  we 
should  be  guilty,  if  we  w  ere  to  do  so,  of  the  most  dastaidly 
offence  in  the  criminal  code  of  peoples.  And  yet  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Woolwich,  with  their  coiumandimt 
at  their  head,  have  gone  out  of  their  w'ay  to  tell  the  young 
Louis  Bon^^arte  that  they  wish  well  to  his  plots,  and  to 
insult  the  French  people  with  the  intimation  that  the  Britidi 
army  is  on  the  side  of  the  Eumire  which  is  responsible  for 
Sedan.  By  what  riglit  do  they  tnus  use  their  military  posi- 
tioii  to  send  a  hostile  message  to  a  friendly  State  ?  By  what 
right  does  General  D’Aguil^,  a  paid  servant  of  the  public, 
and  as  much  amenable  to  public  censure  as  the  f)ettiest  clerk 
in  a  Government  ofiice,  declare  that  the  sympathy  ol 
England  is  wdth  the  Bonap.artes  ?  The  statement  is  a  ludi¬ 
crous  falsehood.  The  French  people  will  readily  believe  that 
the  voice  of  England  Lius  not  been  lieard  in  the  meps-room  at 
Woolwich.  At  the  same  time  the  outrage  is  so  flagrant  that 
it  ought  to  be  instiuitly  brought  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  so  ‘that  blustering  soldiei's  may  be  warned  to  stick  to 
their  guns,  and  not  meddle  with  the  higher  concerns  of  inter¬ 
national  peace. 


After  a  trial  which  has  lasted  for  sixteen  entire  days,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  |)arties  something  very  like  16,0001, 
the  great  case  of  Charlton  v.  Hay'  and  others  has,  most  unfiov- 
;  tunately  for  all  concerned,  ended  abortively.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  sup])osed  that  a  fresh  trial  will  be  attempted.  When  a 
i  .siiecial  jury,  after  listening  for  close  upon  thiee  weeks  to  all 
I  that  can  be  said  upon  each  side,  finds  itself  so  resolutely  and 
'  so  evenly  divided  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  iniiionl|^ 
I  giving  way  to  the  majority,  it  is  lianlJy  likely  that  a  second  jury 
'  will  arrive  at  any  more  conclusive  reMiJt,  and  still  more  iin|)Bn> 
I  bable  that  the  unhappy'  debenture-holders  will  he  (lis])osed  to 
I  throw  more  good  money  after  bail.  For  the  defendants,  Mr. 

;  Day  and  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  w’ho  w’ere  present  in  court 
j  when  the  jury  first  announceil  their  disagreement,  said  that  it 
'  would  be  “a  disiustrmis  thing”  if  no  coiicIukioq  were  aivived 
j  at.  This,  no  doubt,  is  so  ;  for  the  disagreement  leaves  the 
question  of  |)ecuniary  liability,  w  hich  the  trial  was  brought  to 
j  decide,  still  uiidetemiiued,  while  it  certainly  cannot  be 
I  accepted  as  a  rehabilitation  of  the  defendants.  The  Lord 
Cliief  Justice — whose  charge  would  hiiv'e  been  more  lucid  if 
it  had  been  a  little  shorter — did  all  he  could  to  bring  the  jury 
to  a  conclusion,  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  neeil  not  of  necessity  involve  an  imputation  of  coa- 
scious  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  tliey  really  hiul  to  consider  was  wdiether  the 
directois  at  the  time  they  received  the  plaintilTs  money  i* 
September,  1871,  knew  that  any  of  the  material  statements  in 
their  prospectus  were  untrue,  or  had  no  honest  belief  in  their 
truth,  and  whether  the  plaintiff  had  applied  for  his  shares  on 
the  faith  of  these  statements.  On  the  latter  point  the  jury 
were  agreeil,  but  they  were  (it  is  said,  equally)  divided  as  to 
whether  the  directoiw  had  or  hiui  not  allowed  their  prospectus 
to  continue  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  an  honest  belief  in 
its  truth.  Where  the  jury  ai*e  thus  divided,  it  would  be 
unbecoming  for  us  to  express  an  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  Uie  facts  of  tlie  case  are  so  striking  that  it  is  iuqiosgiWe 
to  avolii  certain  very'  obvious  conclusions.  The  history  of  the 
great  Canadian  Oil  Wells  (Wporatioa  is,  in  effect,  very  much  the 
s.ame  kind  of  tale  as  that  which  the  public  had  the  chance  of  lis- 
I  tening  to  at  the  Guildliall  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  seems  that  one 
I’ruice  was  possessed  of  certain  old  oil  wells  in  a  place  called 
I^etrolli,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada,  and  that  there 
wiaxj  other  wells  in  the  district,  of  which  some  were  yielding, 
while  others  were  more  or  less  played  out.  Prince’s  property 
was  not,  of  course,  absolutely  valueless,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  not  likely  to  tempt  any  but  very  s{)eculative  purchaser 
Now,  in  1871,  there  liap[)ened  to  be  also  in  Canada  a  certain 
Longbottom — a  gentleman  of  whom  it  would  bo  possible  to 
say  a  very  great  deal  without  any  fear  of  an  action  for  libel. 
It  at  once  occurred  to  this  ingenious  and  active  person  tliat  if 
I’rince  were  to  buy  up  some  of  the  adjacent  lots,  so  as  to  make 
his  own  property  a  little  more  imjjosing  in  the  way  of  acreage, 
the  whole  could  be  sold  upon  very  advantageous  tennis  to  a 
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London  joint-stock  company.  Prince  himself  was  not  at  all 
slow  to  ^rceive  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme,  and  in  4 
very  few  weeks  Mr.  Longbottom  was  busy  in  Tiondon  offering 
the  property  for  sale,  and  supported  by  documents— vouched  for, 
we  are  shamed  to  say,  by  the  seal  of  the  British  Consulate 
at  Buffalo— in  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  Prince’s  wells 
yielded  800  barrels  of  oil  a  da^,  and  produced  a  profit  of  about 
100  OCKK.  a  year.  First  he  tried  the  City ;  Imt  tlie  City  was  a 
deal  too  astute  even  for  Mr.  Longbottom.  Mr.  Albert  Grant, 
with  a  commendable  discretion,  flatly  refused  to  be  the 
means  of  introducing  to  the  public  an  undertaking  which 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  a  sound  one.  From  Mr.  Albert  Grant, 
Longbottom  went  to  Mr.  Mowatt,  who  was  then  chairman  of 
the  Credit  Fonder ^  and  after  first  offering  tliat  gentleman  the 
pr(^rty  for  I80,000f.,  came  down  at  last  to  25,000/.  in  cash, 
and75>000/.  in  long  bills  of  any  kind.”  It  not  unnaturally 
struck  Mr.  Mowatt  as  a  little  strange  that  a  man  should  be 
willing  to  sell  so  large  a  property  for  a  year’s  purchase,  and 
inquiries  which  he  had  made,  both  as  to  the  property  itself 
and  as  to  Mr.  Longbottom  and  his  antecedents,  only  served 
to  confirm  his  suspicions.  A  stormy  interview  took  place,  at 
wliich  it  is  probaole  that  Mr.  Mowatt  did  not  conceal  his 
sentiments,  for  Longbottom  appears  to  have  said  to  him,  **  If 
you  tfiink  us  a  pack  of  swindlers,  it  is  no  use  goin^  on.”  It 
was  no  use  going  on,  for  by  this  time  quite  enou^  had  got 
to  be  known  in  the  City  both  about  Mr.  Longbottom  and 
Mr.  Longbottom’s  oil  wells,  and  the  result  was  that  that 
actute  gentleman  resolved  as  a  pis  alter  to  get  together  a 
West-end  board.  For  this  purpose  he  associated  witli  him¬ 
self  a  certain  EJevaine,  ostensibly  a  banister,  and  one 
CfBeime,  an  ex-Irish  member  of  Parliament,  and  described 
aa  a  financial  agent.  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  “promotion.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  very  long 
the  prospectus  was  i.ssued  of  the  Canadian  Oil  Works-  Corpora¬ 
tion  (Limited)  with  a  capital  of  480,0001. — being  at  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  estimate  at  least  thirty  times  the  value  of  f£e  property,  and 
certainly  about  five  times  the  amount  fc«*  which  Longbottom 
had  originally  offered  it  to  Mr.  Mowatt.  The  directors  of  the 
Corporation  were  Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  Seymour  Blane,  Mr. 
Elastwick,  Mr.  M‘Cullagh  Torrens,  and  Mr.  Francis,  and  the 
prosfiectvLs  stated,  inter  aliay  that  the  daily  yield  of  the 
wells  was  800  barrels,  and  that  the  annual  profits  of  the 
conoeni  were  100,000/.  Of  the  480,000/.  purchase-money, 
160,000/.  was  to  be  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  shares  ;  and 
u^n  payment  of  an  instalment  of  80,000/.,  and  security  for 
the  remainder,  the  precious  property  was  to  be  transferred. 
It  was  determined,  however,  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
purchase,  a  deputation  should  go  out  to  Canada  to  inspect  the 
property,  and  for  this  puqmse  Longbottom,  with  Ills  usual 
sagacity,  selected  Mr.  Eastwick.  Mr.  Eastwick  went  out 
and  had  a  look  at  the  wells,  and,  with  a  frankness  tliat  did  him 
very  great  credit,  he  has  piactically  confessed  that  Prince,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  anti  Longbottom,  by  whom  he  was  accom¬ 
panied,  succet^ed  in  making  a  fool  of  him.  Wlien  Mr. 
Micawber  thought  of  going  into  the  coal  trade,  he  first  went 
— it  may  be  remembered — and  “  liad  a  look  at  the  Medway.” 
Short  of  Mr.  Micawber’s  “  hxik  at  the  Medwav.”  it  i.s  difficult 


Hay  and  others  came  to  be  set  down  for  hearing — all  this 
can  be  easily  imagined. 

It  is  easy  now  to  see  the  dilemma  in  whiel  the  jury  were 
placed'.  Ihe  whole  case  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
seiiteaces.  Longbottom  is  a  most  crafty  and  dangerous  rogue, 
who  wishes  to  sell  for  about  half  a  miluou  of  money  a  property 
worth,  at  a  very  outside  calculation,  some  25,000/.  He  gets 
together  five  West-end  gentlemen  who  know  rather  less 
about  oil  wells,  and  oil,  and  the  oil  business  than  a  Hottentot 
knows  about  the  differential  calculus,  and  persuades 
them  to  embark  in  the  concern  themselves,  and  to  allow 
their  names  to  be  used  as  a  bait  to  draw  in  the 
public.  That  the  directors  were  consciously  conspirators  to 
defraud  the  shareholders,  is  an  idea  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
entertained.  The  fact  is,  that  exactly  as  every  man  believes 
he  can  drive  a  gig  by  the  right  of  nature,  so  every  unem¬ 
ployed  West-end  gentleman  believes  himself  aualified  to 


Short  of  Mr.  Micawber’s  “  look  at  the  Medway,”  it  Is  difficult 
to  imagine  :mything  more  abjectly  ludicrous  tlian  Mr.  East- 
wick’s  look  at  the  Petrolia  oil  wells.  There  were  the  we^ls  ; 
and  there  were  several  ^’eat  tanks  full  of  oil ;  and  there  was  the 
railway  by  which  the  oil  was  sent  away  ;  and  Air.  Eastwick  hail 
a  look  at  the  wells,  and  a  look  at  the  tanks,  and  a  look  at  the 
railway,  and  tlien — like  a  “  good  easy  man,”  as  he  admittedly  is 
—telegraphed  liack  to  his  brother  directors  in  London  :  “  Have 
inspected  all  the  wells,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied.”  *  Mean- 
in  London,  things  had  been  going  less  smoothly,  for 
Mr.  Mowatt  Imd  gone  to  Mr.  M‘Cullagh  Torrens,  and  had  told 
htia  what  he  knew  about  the  whole  concei*u,  and  more  espe- 
cully  about  Longbottom  himself.  Mr.  Torrens,  however,  was 
that  he  himself  was  quite  as  good  a  man  of  business 
^  Mr.  Mowatt,  and  very  phiinly  told  that  gentleman 
that  the  directors  of  the  Canadian  Oil  Works  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  quite  competent  to  manage  their  own  matters 
without  any  aid  from  the  Credit  Fancier.  Other  warnings 
and  were  neglected  in  a  manner  e<|ually  cavalier, 
bad  said  the  thing  was  worth  100,000/.  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Eastwick,  accompanied  by  Longbottom  as  his  guide, 
phila^pher,  and  fricml,  had  gone  out  and  had  had  a  look  at 
telegraphed  back  that  it  was  jill  right ;  and 
and  his  brother  directors  in  London  stuck 
inanfuJly  to  their  guns,  and  disregarded  all  the  nasty  and 
ODviouBjy  sinister  insinuations  of  the  Credit  Fancier  (“a 
growl  from  the  Credit  Fonder^  is  hlr.  Torrens’  own  happy 
^pro^ou),  and  all  the  vulgar  sneers  of  the  American  and 
l^^lian  papers,  which  did  not  hesitate  roundly  to  assert 
nw  the  1  Ho, 000/.  in  solid  cash — to  say  nothing  of  the 
aiance  of  32i),()00/.  in  shares— was  about  ten  times  the 


^be  projierty.  How  things  went  on  ;  how  the 
aobie  did  not  so  much  burst  as  j^adually  collapse ;  how 
h  ^^1  and  Prince  disappeared  ;  how  a  committee  of 

fiftareholdeis  was  appointed  ;  and  bow  tlie  case  of  Cliarltou  v. 


ployed  West-end  gentleman  believes  himself  qualified  to 
manage  a  joint-stock  company.  Longbottom  was  aware  of 
this  amiable  weakness,  and  practised  upon  it.  Mr.  Eastwick 
and  his  colleagues  no  doubt  believed  that  they  had  got  a  good 
thing,  and,  with  an  honest  belief  that  it  was  a  good  thing, 
advised  the  public  to  put  half  a  million  of  money  into  it. 
Mr.  Eastwick  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  word,  believed  in  all 
that  they  were  told  by  Longnottom,  and  the  public  believed 
all  that  it  was  told  by  Mr.  Eastwick  and  his  colleagues.  Thus 
then,  admitting  to  the  full  the  abject  folly  and  gross  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  directors,  yet,  when  we  are  asked  whether  we  are 
disposed  to  make  them  personally  liable  for  the  half-million 
of  money  which  they  have  taken  from  the  public  and  handeil 
over  to  Longbottom,  we  m^  well  hesitate  before  we  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  error  of  these  gentlemen 
amounts  in  effect  to  this,  that  not  lieing  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  men  of  business,  they  consented  to  make  themselves  the 
virtual’ trustees  of  half  a  million  of  other  peojde’s  money,  and 
to  employ  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  business  of  which  they 
were  so  hidicroasly  and  hopelessly  ignorant  that  Mr.  East- 
wick,  their  chosen  representative,  had  never  so  much  as  even 
seen  an  oil  well  in  ^  life  before  he  set  -out  to  have  his  look 
at  the  property.  No  man  of  nice  honour  or  gentlemanly  feel¬ 
ing  would  consent  to  put  himself  in  such  a  position.  But 
then,  if  the  directors  were  credulous,  so  too  were  the 
subscribers ;  and  it  would  be  hard  and  stem  measure 
indeed,  where  only  a  constructive  trust  exists,  to  make 
mere  incompetence,  no  matter  how  gross,  a  constructive  breach 
of  a  constructive  trust,  and  to  punish  it  with  all  the  conse- 
<|ueuces  of  an  actual  breach  of  an  actual  trust.  Had  the  jury 
been  able  to  return  a  finding  to  the  effect  that  the  defendants 
had  made  their  statements  in  good  faith,  but  deserved  to  be 
fined  five  thousand  jioumls  apiece  for  their  incompetence,  the 
difficulty  would  have  disaj^ared.  But  what  they  were  asked 
was  to  fine  them  not  five  thousand  {xiunds  each,  but  twenty 
times  five  thousand,  and  we  are  not  suiprised  that  they  sliould 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  agree  to  so  severe  a  courst*. 
The  Lord  C^ef  Justice  expressed  a  hope  that  the  case  would 
“  opemto  as  a  warning  to  gentlemen  of  rank  and  eminence  not 
to  fend  their  names  to  schemes  the  merits  of  which  tliey  are 
incompetent  to  test  and  appreciate,  and  also  as  a  warning  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  rendered  creduloos  by  the 
desire  of  inordinate  wealth,  and  who,  if  they  only  have  held 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  tee  a 
few  distinguished  names  attached  to  the  proposals,  nin  after 
the  scheme  without  any  investigation  of  its  merits,  and  then, 
if  the  results  prove  disastrous,  raise  a  ckunour  a^iunst  every¬ 
body  and  everything,  and  blame  everyliody  and  everything 
except  their  own  folly.”  The  moral  in  question  can,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  be  more  briefly  put  by  remembering  that  Long¬ 
bottom  did  not  go  to  the  West-end  for  bis  directors  until  he 
had  failed  to  get  them  in  the  Ci^.  When  he  could  not  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Albert  Grantor  Mr.  Slowatt,  then  he  took  the  best 
that  he  could  get.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  business  of  a 
West-end  director  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  “  stagging”  cfia- 
racter,  and  “stagging”  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  “gentlemen  of  unblemished  honour  and  refmtatimi  ” 
can  afford  to  engage. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  » VATICANISM.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  be  accused  of  treating  the  Papal 
claims  with  levity — the  most  serious  points  in  the  reply  which 
he  has  just  published  to  the  criticisms  of  his  Ex[)ostuJatiou 
are  pressed  home  in  his  loftiest  vein  of  earnest  eloquence ; 
but,  at  the  saine  time,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the 
almost  boyish  polemical  ardour  that  fires  the  glowing  perioils 
of  bis  closely-reasoned  pamphlet.  He  rejoices  in  the  number 
of  his  assailants,  fondly  draws  out  a  list  of  twenty-one  which 
he  says  he  has  read  with  care,  and  seems  to  regret  that  they 
were  not  more  numerous,  or  their  arguments  less  easy  to 
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demolish.  Merely  as  a  piece  of  dialectic,  this  answer  is  even 
fresher  aud  more  brilliant  than  the  original  Expostulation. 
The  “  seiiKitional  pamphleteel*  ”  gathers  together  the  threads 
of  the  controversy  as  if  he  were  replying  before  a  division  with 
the  certainty  of  a  triumphant  majority.  He  repeats  his  pro- 
]»ositions,  ;ind  marshals  his  supplementary  proofs  of  them  w’ith 
the  confidence  of  easy  success  ;  and  every  here  and  there  we 
meet  with  a  light  and  jilmost  gay  tone  of  phrase  that  might 
suggest  to  the  cynic  that  the  mere  restlessness  of  his  gladia¬ 
torial  in.stinct  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chief  motive  for  provoking 
the  discuKHion.  He  never  defended  a  budget  with  more 
pros|)erouK  facility. 

One  main  object — it  might  almost  be  called  the  primary 
object— of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation,  was  to  elicit  from 
English  Homan  Catholics  some  definite  exj)ression  as  to  how 
they  reganled  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  he  finds  every  reason 
to  Ihj  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  apjieiil.  Koman  Catholics 
in  £nglan<l  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  assert  their  disbelief  in 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  They  cannot  do  so  without 
leaving  the  Koman  Communion  ;  and  very  few  have  responded 
to  Mr.  Gliulstone’s  pamphlet  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  rebellion, 
and  incurring  excommunication  by  openly  rejecting  the 
Vatican  Decrees.  But  the  answers  which  have  been  evoked 
make  it  abundantly  clejir  that,  although  Ultramontanism 
has  now  {Kissed  from  l)eing  the  doctrine  of  a  struggling 
|»arty  iut<*  Ireing  the  law  of  the  Church,  it  has  imposed 
itself  ujMui  the  English  laity  in  a  comjraratively  mild 
form.  They  <lo  not,  indeed,  expressly  acknowledge  Mr. 
Glailstone’s  inteipretation  of  the  Decrees,  and  tamely  admit 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  their  civil  and 
their  ecckwiastical  loyjilty,  remaining  loyal  to  both  Temporal 
.an<l  Spiritual  Powers  in  the  deliberate  consciousness  that, 
logically,  the  two  are  incompatible.  They  ar^e,  rather, 
that  the  Vatican  Decrees  do  not  {iflect  their  civil  allegiance, 
and  satisfy  themselves  tlnat  the  State’s  domain  and  the  Pope’s 
domain,  which  are  conceivable  as  two  mutually  exclusive 
spheres,  are  not  confuse<l  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former 
by  the  Papal  dechirations  of  1870.  But  it  is  clear  that 
lioman  CJat  holies  in  England  do  not,  {perhaps  dare  not,  express 
the  same  views  reganling  the  mutuid  relations  of  Tem- 
l>oral  and  S|>iritual  Sovereignty  which  are  openly  expressed 
in  liome,  aud  it  is  the  {iracticiu  rather  than  the  verbal  inter- 
(iretatioii  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  in  this  country  that  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  English  {Kilitician.  If,  indeed,  Mr. 
Glaiistone’s  ExjiostulHtion  had  tlrawn  forth  nothing  more  than 
evidence  that  the  loyalty  of  our  Koman  fellow-subjects  in 
the  miusH  evidently  remains  untainted  and  secure,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  have  established  a  very  doubtful  pro{K)sition.  But 
the  reply  given  by  Dr.  Newman,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
writes  witli  warm  iulmiration  for  his  genius,  and  Jin  jUmost 
filial  respect  for  his  character,  jMissesses  an  importance  beyond 
this,  because  he  is  “  the  sun  in  tlie  intellectual  hemisjihere  of 
Auglo-Komanism,”  aud  what  he  stiys  affbnls  not  only 
assurance  of  the  present,  but  an  indication  of  the  future  of 
English  Catholicism.  When  Dr.  Newman’s  ‘Letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk’  ap|)eared,  we  {Kiinted  out  that  it  Wiis  more 
a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  a  re|)ly  to  him,  and  it 
is  in  this  light  tliat  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  seems  disposed  to 
a(!cept  it.  lie  has  drawn  up  a  striking  list  of  Dr.  Newman’s 
aAliuissions,  which  has  been  quoted  at  length  in*  the  daily 
{)a|)ers.  The  (Kisition  of  Dr.  Newman  m.ay  l>eas.sumed  tx)  indi- 
<*.atc  the  {wsitiou  that  will  be  taken  by  English  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  if  the  Ib>man  Curia  should  ever  gather  sutticient  })Ower 
for  an  att(‘in{)t  to  realise  its  |K)licy  of  violence. 

Mr.  Gl£uistone  finds  no  ilitticulty  in  protlucing  confirmation 
of  his  chaiges  against  the  policy  which  now  prevails  in  the 
.Koman  Curia,  ;uid  of  his  allegation*  that  this  policy  was 
ex|u-essly  disclaimed  by  English  Kom;ui  Catholics  at  the  time 
of  the  Euianci| nation  Act.  He  shows  by  a  superfluity  of 
<{uotations  that  he  has  understated  the  pledges  given  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Konnui  (>atholic  Church  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ;ind  by  means  of  which  prin¬ 
cipally  they  obtained  the  remission  of  the  jienal  laws,  aud 
a«imission  to  full  civil  emiality.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded 
the  distinctness  and  authoritative  emphasis  with  which  it  was 
asserUfd  that  no  Catholic  in  England  or  Ireland  maintained 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Pojh?.  It  is  idle  to  sjiy  that  our  Go¬ 
vernment  ought  t<>  have  Rome,  aud  that  there  they 

would  have  found  a  ditterent  attitiule.  That  is  doubtless 
quite  true,  for  Chiriiilisiu  then  wjis  very  much  what  it  is  now. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  retorted  to  those  w^ho  have 
usetl  this  argument,  by  lusking  why  Pius  VIII.,  who  knew 
{HjrfiHJtly  well  what  was  going  on  in  England  aud  the  pre¬ 
tences  u|K)n  which  his  H{)iritu^  subjects  were  obtaining  civil 
cmanci|>ation,  ilid  not  come  forwjird  then  and  declare  that 
those  pretences  were  false.  Would  his  present  successor  in 


Peter’s  chair  allow  his  Infallibility  to  be  denied  now  ?  Curial- 
ism  was  then  on  its  good  behaviour,  and  not  yet  altogether 
divorced  from  the  prudent  fwlicy  of  Coi^vi.  English 
Catholics  were  not  then  its  subjects,  because  it  was  not  esta¬ 
blished  as  the  law  of  the  Church. 

Few  English  readers  will  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  into  his 
defence  of  nis  theological  learning,  his  attempts  to  show  that 
he  has  correctly  interpreted  the  bearing  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitution  of  1870,  and  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  canonical 
meaning  of  disciplina  and  regimen.  It  is  not  his  ex{K)8ition 
of  the  logical  contents  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  that  forms  the 
primary  importance  of  his  pamphlets ;  it  is  his  exposure  of 
the  Vatican  policy.  Dr.  Newman  made  a  good  point  against 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at  the  same  time  struck  a  heavy  side- 
blow  at  the  wire-pullers  of  the  Curia,  when  he  questioned 
the  fidl  Papal  authority  of  the  Syllabus.  But  Mr.  Gladstone, 
no  way  dismayed,  returns  to  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Allocutions 
and  Encyclicals  on  which  it  was  based,  and  is  able  to  con¬ 
siderably  strengthen  his  positions  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  abandon  them.  He  makes  good  a^inst  all  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  language  of  the  Syllabus  that  the  Pope  is 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  liberty  of  the  Press  and  liberty  of 
speech  ;  that  he  claims  the  right  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
State’s  domain  and  to  depose  kings  who  refuse  to  admit  his 
authority  ;  that  he  would  extirpate  heresy  by  persecution  if 
he  had  the  power ;  and  that  he  has  declared  merely 
civil  marriages  to  be  no  better  than  concubinages.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  these  charges  ;  they  have  long  been  the 
popular  conception  of  Rorntm  Catholicism  in  this  country. 
But  since  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  a  belief  h^ 
j)re vailed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  abjured  this 
policy,  had  withdrawn  within  the  purely  spiritual  sphere,  and 
renounced  all  desire  to  meddle  with  what,  in  a  free  country, 
is  supposed  to  lie  solely  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authority. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  object  has  been  to  disabuse  men’s  minds  of 
this  growing  belief,  that  those  who  direct  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Church  have  ceased  to  concern  themselves  with  secular 
things— have  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  He  may 
have  been  wrong  in  arguing  tnat  any  such  danger  was  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  Vatican  Decrees.  But  the 
examination  of  those  Decrees,  though  the  nominal  subject  of 
his  writings,  has  really  been  but  a  small  part  of  them.  The 
declaration  of  the  Pope’s  I  nfallibility  is  of  importance,  less  in 
its  own  intrinsic  bearing  than  as  the  symbol  of  the  triumph  of 
an  intolerant  faction  at  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  main  work  has  been  to  render  their 
j>olicy,  which  is  bitterly  w’ell  known  on  the  Continent,  equally 
unmistakable  here. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  much  less  difficulty  in  answering  those 
who  questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  Expostulation  than  those 
who  w'ere  sceptical  as  to  its  0|)jx)rtunenes8  or  necessity.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  lis  a  {)urely  spiritual  organisiition,  that  many 
refuse  to  see  it  in  any  other  light,  and  scoff  at  its  machina¬ 
tions  as  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  practical  politics.  So  far 
we  agree  with  them  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  Ultramontane 
{)arty  is  s\iicidal,  and  that  the  Pa])acy,  idthough  its  {position  in 
the  internal  economy  of  the  Cliurch  has  been  iiggrandised, 
wjis  never  weaker  in  tempt)ral  authority  than  it  is  at  this 
moment.  But  it  would  be  unwise  for  English  politicians,  in 
the  present  troubled  state  of  Europe,  to  aSow  their  sense  of 
security  to  alxite  their  vigilance.  On  such  a  iK)int  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  opinion  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  highest  weight ; 
and  he  holds  that  it  is  “  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that 
theories  like  those  of  which  Rome  is  the  centre  are  not 
operative  on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.”  “  4n  army 
of  teachers,”  he  says,  “  the  largest  and  most  compact 
in  the  world,  is  ever  sedulously  at  work  to  bring  them  into 
practice.  AVithin  our  ow'ii  time  they  have  most  powerfully, 
as  well  Jis  most  iniiirimislv.  fpftlinff  of 


nothing  in  the  next.  I  must  avow,  then,  that  I  do  not  feel 
exactly  the  same  security  for  the  future  as  for  the  present. 
Still  less  do  I  feel  the  same  security  for  other  lands  as  for  this. 
Nor  can  I  overlook  indications  which  lead  to  the  belief  that, 
even  in  this  country,  aud  at  this  time,  the  proceedings  of 
Vaticanism  threaten  to  be  a  source  of  some  practical  incon¬ 
venience.  I  am  confident  that  if  a  system  so  radically  bad  is 
to  be  made  or  kept  innocuous,  the  first  condition  for  attaining 
such  a  result  is  that  its  movements  should  be  carefully 
w'atched,  and  above  all,  that  the  bases  on  which  they  work 
should  be  faithfully  and  unflinchingly  exj)Osed.”  This  is  ^ 
complete  justification  of  the  opportuneness  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
“  sensational  pamphleteering.”  Tlie  time  can  never  be  inoppor¬ 
tune  for  urging  on  public  attention  the  designs  of  a  body  of 
men  who  are  dangerous  only  if  they  are  allowed  to  work  un¬ 
detected  and  unexposed. 


■r 
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eORKESPONDENCE. 


UBEBAL  obqanisation. 

Hr.  Cox  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Examiivery  and  he  would  be  obliged  by  the  publication  of  the 
following  letter,  in  r^ly  to  circulars  received  from  the  Liberal 

Central 'Association : — 

To  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  M.P. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  attentively  considered  your  circular- 
letter  and  its  enclosures ;  but  as  I  am  not  aware,  from  all 
that  I  know  of  their  public  utterances,  that  I  hold  a  single 
political  opinion  in  common  with  the  chairman  of  your  A^o- 
Sktion  (the  Marquis  of  Hartington),  or  with  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  and  the  Financial 
Committee,  I  feel  that  it  would  Im.as  preposterous  for  me 
to  subscribe  to  the  Liberal  Central  As^ciation,  under  its 
present  management,  as  to  one  of  avowedly  Conservative 
tendencies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  largest  financial  expenditure,  the 
closest  attention  to  registration,  or  the  establishment  of 
“  Devonshire”  clubs,  will  avail  to  oust  the  Tories  from  power. 
It  is  by  the  frank  advocacy  of  the  bressing  reforms  of  the 
future,  and  by  that  alone,  that  the  Liberals  will  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  constituencies. 

Until  either  the  present  leaders  of  ‘  the  Liberal  party,  or 
their  successors,  determine  to  accept  a  straightforward  policy, 
I  shall  hope  to  see  them  remain  in-  opposition ;  ftu*  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  for  the  honour  and  best  interests  of  the 
country  that  it  should  be  served  by  men  who  have  the 
couraw  of  their  convictions,  whatever  those  convictions  may 
l»e.  A  mere  Whig  Ministry  would  be  the  greatest  of  obstacles 
to  both  social  and  political  progress. 


FaitlifuUy, 
Bdper,  Feb.  23,  1876. 


J.  Chablbs  Cox. 


THE  INCOME-TAX. 

Sir,— “  M.  P.’s”  letter  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  last  week,  seems  to  me  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
heed,  and,  taken  together  -with  your  article  of  the  week  before, 
to  strike  it  home. 

Direct  taxation  has  so  many  advantages  over  indirect,  that, 
it  should  be  the  object  of  every  financier  to  dispense  with  the 
la^r  as  far  as  possible.  A  ready  and  safe  means  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  would  be  found  in  a  readjustment  of  the  Income- 
hix  upon  a  sliding-scale,  such  as  “  M.  P.”  suggests.  The 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country  during  recent  years  (due 
in  a  great  ineasure  to  the  Reforms  advocated  and  carried  out 
by  the  Radical  party)  has  enabled  individuals  to  amass  for¬ 
tunes,  the  bare  idea  of*  which  would  have  taken  away  the 
bi^th  of  our  ancestors.  Surely  tliese  jiersons  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  needs  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  their  im¬ 
mense  wealth.  While  these  hoards  have  been  accumulating 
the  struggle  for  existence  among  the  poorer  classes  has  been 
getting  propo^onately  severe,  people  with  fixed  incomes 
^nnamg  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  greatly  enhanced 


THE  TTPPEBABY  ELECTION. 

Sir,—-The  course  adopted  by  the  Government  in  respect  to 
the  Tipperary  Election  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  create  a 
somewhat  dangerous  precedent,  and  one  which,  in  my  opinion, 
every  elector  ought  strenuously  to  oppose  j  since  it  clearly 
amounts  to  an  invasion  of  electoral  jirivilege.  We  all  know 
how  precedent  is  held  to  justify  the  most  dangerous  measures 
and  how  soon  accumulate  precedents  pass  into  law  ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  oppose 
and  discountenance  every  departure  ftom  Constitution^ 
usage. 

With  the  political  opinions  of  Mr;  Mitchell  I  have  not  the 
slightest  sympathy,  nor  do  I  venture  to  eijiress  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  disqualified  from  representing  the 
constituency  which  has  returned  him  to  Parliament.  Tlie 
feature  of  the  case  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  and 
which  I  think  has  not  received  that  attention  which  it  merits, 
is,  whether  or  not  the  House  of  Commons  has  exceeded  its 
prerogative  in  acting  as  it  has  done.  The  Lower  House  not 
oeing  a  self-elected  body,  and  the  offence  which  is  held  to 
disqualify  Mr.  Mitchell  not  having  been  committed  against 
the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  against 
the  community,  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  can  possibly  come 
within  the  province  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  determine  a 
question  of  common  or  statute  law,  as  it  affects  one  of  its 
members.  If  any  individual  has  been  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  liranch  of  the 
Legislature  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  has  been  inflicted  carried  into  effect.  The 
functions  of  the  executive  and  le^lative  branches  of  Go¬ 
vernment  are,  however,  distinct,  and  must  not  lie  confounded. 
The  question  at  issue  in  the  present  instance  is  one  between 
electors  and  representatives,  and,  therefore,  it  is  surely  an 
unwarrantable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  usurp  tne  functions  of  judge  and  jury  by  arbitrating 
in  a  matter  where  itself  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute ! 
Disputed  questions  ought  to  be  settlea  in  a  legal  way,  and 
can  only  be  so  decided  by  their  being  referred  to  a  neutral 
and  impartial  tribunal,  instead  of  being  settled  off-hand  by 
one  of  the  jxirties  concerned.  Tlie  Hoikc  of  Commons  is  not 
a  Court  of  Justice,  and  therefore  has  not  the  right  to  decide 
legal  questions.  The  case  of  Wilkes  might  have  acted  as  a 
caution  to  the  Government  against  so  unconstitutional  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  I  am,  &c.,  W.  L. 


1  am,  &c.; 


— LIUS  reuucea  value  or  money  and  the  increasing 
uxury  and  extravagance  of  the  upper  strata  of  society.  Taxa- 
necess^es,  such ‘as  tea  (and  we  might  almost  say 
Docm,  ^  univer^  lias  the  practice  of  smoking  bec-ome 
owada^),  not  only  presses  with  most  weight  upon  those 
east  able  to  jiay,  but  any  reduction  of  it  is  slow  of  benefiting  con- 
».  ^aws  of  supiily  and  demand  must  bring  prices  to  an 
®^iibnuni,  and  too  often  what  was  intended  to  go  into  the 
of  the  purchaser  finds  its  way  into  the  plethoric  till 
vendor.  Establish  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  direct 
j^tion,  whereby  the  possessore  of  enormous  incomes  would 
pay  a  projier  quota  to  support  the  Government 
^  icn  gives  them  security  for  their  hoards,  and  you  go  a  long 

rnfZ*- ih  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  a  knotty 
question  of  finance. 

I  would,  however,  be  in  favour  of  commencing  the  scale  at 
ower  point  thjin  300/.,  and  making  the  payment  of  lucome- 
(lo  the  suffrage  where  other  qualifications 

sham  Lod  ger  Franchise  is  to  a. great  extent  a 

otho  ’  1  ’  ^  uunmer  of  cases,  joint  occupancy  or  some 

numV  renders  it  quite  inoperative.  A  large 

dpnr:  f  intelligent  and  well-informed  men  are  thus 

^^ved  of  a  voice  in  the  Government  (which  they  are  taxed 
while  their  inferiors  in  education  and  culture  are 
^^itted  to  that  right. 

and  ^  would  diminish  the  desire  to  earn 

^  couHider  entirely  erroneous.  It  reminds  one  of.  the 
becji  refused  to  pick  up  a  sovereign  in  the  street 

been  charged  threepence  for  ught  gold  when 
ging  one  which  he  had  found  on  a  former  occasion. 

o  T.  D.  PiLLANS. 

Mitcham,  Surrey,  Feb.  23,  1875.  i 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

Sir,— -It  may  give  pleasure  to  the  readers  of  your  columns 
that  interest  themselves  about  the  medical  education  of 
women.”  to  hear  that  a  discussion  on  the  above  subject  took 
place  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital  on 
Wednesday,  24th  inst.,  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
Society  of  that  hospital,  at  which  Miss  Miller  and  above  a 
dozen  other  ladies  were  present. 

The  evening  could  not  have  been  more  successful,  and  it 
need  hardly  said  that  Miss  Millar  and  her  p^y  carried 
all  before  them.  I  have  never  seen  the  Anatomical  Theatre 
more  crowded ;  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  eloquent  words 
of  Miss  Miller,  Dr.  Drysdale,  and  Mr.  Mercier  will  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  many  of  the  students. 

Feb.  ^  1876.  I  am,  &c.,  A  Student. 


EXCHANGE  OB  TBANBPEB  ? 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  last  Monday’s  debate,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
wish^  to  know  why  if  the  privilege  of  exchange,  for  money, 
were  granted  to  officers,  the  same  privilege  ^^ould  not  be 
extended  to  non-commissioned  ofticera  and  privates.  There¬ 
upon  the  junior  member  for  Brighton,  Major-Genei-al  Shute, 
had  the  audacity  to  tell  the  House  that  the  exchange  system 
does  actually  exist  in  the  ranks,  and  he  added  that,  when  in 
command  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  he  had  ‘^frequently  allowed” 
such  exchanges  in  his  own  corps.  Did  the  gallant  member 
mean,  in  sober  earnest,  his  statement  as  a  matter  of  fact  i 
Are  such  exchanges  allowed  ?  If  so,  some  member  ouglit  to 
ask  for  a  return— a  true  return,  if  possible — of  the  number  of 
exchanges  between  privates,  as  well  as  non-wmmissioued 
officers,  which  have  been  effected  during  a  specific  jHjriod. 

We  know  that  men  from  regiments  at  home  sometimes 
volunteer  to  regiments  going  abroad,  when  deficient  in  nume¬ 
rical  strength,  and  that  men  of  extra  height  are  occasiomUly 
transferred  to  the  Household  Brigade.  But  the  astounding 
fact— if  fact  it  be— stated  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Brighton,  comes  now  for  the  first  time  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  public.  Major-General  Shute  is  bound  to  explain 
whether,  when  he  said  exchange,  he  misled  the  House,  and 
meant  transfer  or  volunteering. 

I  express  no  opinion  for  or  against  the  legahsiug  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  exchanges,  but  I  do  express  my  opmiou  that  honour¬ 
able  members  cannot  lie  too  particulai-  in  adhering  to  what  is 
strictly  correct  in  their  statements  to  the  House. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  am,  &c.,  J.  U.  S.  C. 


!  f 


y. 


,  .  ,  f. 
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MB.  sidowick’b  methods  OF  ETHICS.  rejecting  them.  The  reader  must  carefully  note  this 

Sir, — There  is  one  point  in  the  able  review  of  my  *  Methods  double  ground  of  rejection,  ^  the  impracticability  of  the 
of  Kthics/  commenced  in  your  last  number,  on  which  I  should  methods  themselves,  and  the  immorality  of  their  products, 
like  to  say  a  few  words,  as  it  concerns  not  my  own  opinions,  tested  by  the  received  moral  dicta  of  common  sense ;  for 
but  those  of  the  CTeat  teacher  of  philosophy  to  the  present  author  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  distinguish 
generation.  In  Chapter  IV.  of  my  book  I  controvert  Mills  in  summing  up  the  argument  of  this  book 

I>mpo8ition  “that  deairmg  a  thing  and  finding  it  ^  ^  j  bvious  that  the  first  of  these  considerations  wiU  be 

phenomena  inseparably  connected.”  My  cntic  remarks  on  this  is  ouviuuo  x  «  *1...  .  . 

that  “it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  omits  to  interpret  affected  by  the  further  inquiry  how  ^  e  other  ethical 
Mill’s  proposition  by  help  of  the  latter’s  doctrine  of  habit,  methods — those  of  Intuitionism  and  Utiutarianism — suffer 
which  teaches  that  the  impulse  to  jnirsue  an  object,  and  so  from  a  like  inexactness.  The  second  objection,  that  there 
the  desire  for  it,  can  outlive  the  pleasure  which  w^  r'lcessary  ig  jjq  complete  coincidence  between  the  teachings  of  an 
to  the  formation.”  Mr.  Sully’s  statement  is  stricilji  true  as  j  gjjiigj^tgned  Egoism  and  the  dictates  of  morality,  assumes 
fiir  a*  it  goes  ;  but  it  omiU  tlie  exact  point  in  Mill’s  d^trine  unquestionable  vaUdity  of  common  sense , 

of  habit  in  relation  to  ethics,  which  contains  the  explanation  r  •  1 1  4.1  ao  woll  ao  ora  " 

-1  will  not  say  justification  -of  my  neglecting  it.  kill  does  rules  of  righ^at  least  in  the  mam— M  well  as  an  average 

not  say  simply  “that  all  our  desires  were  originally  directed  present  capacity  in  human  nature.  IJiis  last  point  will  be  ^ 
Uiwards  pleasure  and  {lain,  but  that  through  the  operation  of  referred  to  again  presently.  Let  us  now  follow  Mr.  Sidg* . 
habit  some  of  them  are  now  directed  towards  other  objects.”  wick  in  his  examination  of  the  remaining  methods. 


iion  would  have  been  one  of 


IIa<l  he  sjiid  this,  his  proposition  would  have  been  one  of 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  could  not  have  been  put  to  the 
test  of  direct  introspective  ex}>erience  ;  and  he  would  hardly 
have  said  that  the  “  question  was  to  be  determined  by  prac¬ 
tical  self-consciousness  and  self-observation.”  H  is  argument 
turns  on  the  difference  between  “  will,  the  active  phenome¬ 
non,”  .and  “desire,  the  state  of  jiassive  sensibility:”  he  says 
that  conscious  volition  at  times  takes  place  by  the  mere  force 
of  habit,  without  any  immediately  antecedent  desire  of  the 
end  to  which  the  action  is  directed. 

It  is  true  that  Mill  does  not  seem  to  hold  that  desire  is 
commonly  absent  in  such  cases,  but  rather  tluit  it  is  consequent 
on,  instead  of  antecedent  to,  volition  :  “  instead  of  willing  the 
thing  because  we  desire  it,  we  desire  it  only  because  we  will 
it.”  In  reading  this  statement  I  could  not  but  recall  Kant’s 


it  is  evident,  the  unquestionable  validity  of  common  sense, j 
rules  of  right — at  least  in  the  main — as  well  as  an  average 
present  capacity  in  human  nature.  This  last  point  will  be  ,, 
referred  to  again  presently.  Let  us  now  follow  Mr.  Sidg* . 
wick  in  his  examination  of  the  remaining  methods. 

In  Book  III.  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  Intuitionism,  which  all  involve  the  assumption 
that  we  have  the  power  of  seeing  clearly,  to  some  extend 
what  actions  are  right  and  reasonable  in  themselves.  He  ■ 
rightly  passes  by  the  crude  form  of  Intuitionism  which  ■ 
limits  itself  to  the  perception  of  rightness  in  single  actions, 
and  discusses  the  other  two  forms — Dogmatic  Intuitionism, 
which  asserts  that  moral  rules  are  seen  to  be  right  in  them¬ 
selves  as  isolated  axioms;  and  Philosophic  Intuitionism, 
which  seeks  to  carry  up  the  accepted  rules  of  morality  into 
some  one  large  uniting  first  principle.  In  examining  the  - 
pretensions  of  Dogmatic  Intuitionism,  Mr.  Sidgwick  makes 


it.  In  ruling  this  statement  I  could  not  but  recall  K^ts  ^  ^  careful  analysis  of  the  best  recognised  moral  concep- 
subtle  analysis  of  free  or  virtuous  action.  Kant  does  not  deny  ,.  ,  .  .  ,  ...  „  :x 

tl«t  the  virtuoue  agent  finde  the  act  of  duty  morally  i.leaaaut  principles  with  a  view  to  see  if  all  or  any  of  thm 

or  attnoctive,  nor  that  the  conscious  anticipation  of  this  moral  have  that  strict  exactness  and  universal  force  which  thw 
jileasure  actually  antecedes  the  performance  of  tlie  duty  ;  but  method  claims  for  them.  Mr.  Sidgwick  here  displays  a 
lie  maintains  that  it  does  not  aiitecede  the  determination  of  wide  command  of  all  the  intricate  and  shifting  phenomena 
the  will  to  do  the  act ;  it  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  of  the  common  moral  judgment.  His  attempts  to  translate 
that  “  free”  determination.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  Mill  current  conceptions  of  justice,  benevolence,  fidelity,  &c., 
Innl  this  view  of  Kant’s  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  cliapter  scientific  form,  qualifying  them  to  be  the. 

from  w^hich  1  have  quoted ;  111  any  case  he  seems  to  uive  it  as  v  •  .  r  •  .*  ‘x*  i,  j  xi  xi. 

a  universal  characteristic  ot  such  desire  as  is  not  directed  to-  “lomatic  propositmns,  abundantly  prove  the 

wards  pleasure  or  exemption  from  pain,  tluit  it  is  the  consequent,  authors  sincerity  of  philosophic  aim  together  with  his 
not  the  antecedent  of  volition.  Now,  I  could  not  regard  this  deep-rooted  aversion  to  what  is  merely  the  semblance 
l>Hychological  generalisation  as  really  sound  ;  but  .an  .adequate  of  consistency  and  exactitude,  while  the  various  lines  of 
.‘inticism  would  have  taken  me  too  far  out  of  the  line  of  dis-  argument  employed  illustrate  a  large  amount  of  dialectic 
cussion  julopted  in  Ch.ap.  IV. ;  I  therefore  contented  myself  ingenuity.  As  a  good  example  of  these  qualities,  we  would  . 
with  trying  t()  disprove  it  indirectly  by  exhibiting  instancy  point  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Martineau’s  attempt  to- 

cuhl  not  1)C  explaiue<l  an  the  effecto  of  acts  k  will.  dispositions  and  motives  mto  the  object  of 

I  am,  &c.,  Henrt  Sidgwick.  intuitive  moral  judgment  (chap,  xii.)  No  doubt  other 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  23.  writers  have  presented  the  case  against  a  scientific  Intui¬ 

tionism  pretty  strongly;  for  example,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 

•' -  famous  examination  of  Justice  :  but  it  is  Mr.  Sidgwick’s 

POETRY  peculiar  merit  to  have  established,  by  an  exhaustive  inqi^ 

*  into  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  the  rather  startling 

-  ^  rnwriT  proposition  “  that  from  such  regulation  of  conduct  as  the 

n,ED  33‘ed  Febboaht;  1873.  Common  ^nse  of  mankind  really  supports,  no  proposition 

ncfo«  the  e.arliest  violet  he  died,-  ““  contemplated,  even 

That  loved  the  new  green  and  the  stress  of  Spring  characteristics  of  a  scientific  axiom. 

So  tenderly !  He  knew  that  March  must  bring  'P'  dd  J.) 

Hie  primrose  by  the  brook,  and  all  the  wide  Passing  from  Dogmatic  Intuitionism,  the  author  pro- 

the  forest  glorified  ceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  defects  of  this  last  method 

WonhUall  him  TfSiturntTf  bCming”*'  f.™  ^  Procedures  of  Philosophic  Intui- 

He  knew  he  could  not  die  in.the  Spring-tide.  tionism,  which  seeks  to  construct  a  system  of  valid  rules  on 

Yet  he  w'as  weary,  for  his  task  was  done,  fundamental  principle  or  principles.  Mr.  Sidgwick 

And  sleep  seemed  sweet  unto  the  tired  eyes:  has  some  pungent  remarks  on  the  host  of  *^sham  axioms  ” 

Weary!  for  many  a  year  he  had  seen  the  sun  of  morality,  “which  appear  certain  and  self-evident  because 

Arise  ;  so  in  the  season  of  the  snows  they  are  substantially  tautological,”  such  as  the  proposition  ' 

He  put  off  ife-ere  Spring  could  iiiterjjose  that  it  is  right  that  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature  should 

To  hold  him  back— and  went  wdiere  Gautier  lies.  -x-j 

John  Payne  governed  by  the  higher.  Yet  he  persists  m  demandmg 

_  "  ‘  that  genuine  first  principles  be  found,  and  he  conceives  that 

-  - they  have  been  supplied,  in  different  forms,  by  Clarke  and 

T  TTEHATTTRI?  Kant,  “  the  two  thinkers  who  in  modem  times  have  most 

^  ^  U  H  Li.  earnestly  maintained  the  strictly  scientific  character  of 

xm  GTnnMTTni.'  rtvr  mTTT^  ©thical  principles.”  These  axioms  are  formal — that  is, 

P''“"PP°®?  f  knowledge  of  the  real  contents 

kite  Fellow  of  Trinity  cJllege,  Cambridge/  Macmfilan  They  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 

^d  Co.  ^  lows : — (a)  The  principle  of  the  necessary  universality  of 

wr  0*1  *11  •  whatever  is  right  for  a  given  individual  in  given 

Mr.  Sidgwick  hanng  found  that  the  methods  of  Egoistic  circumstances  must  be  right  for  all  persons  in  precisely  the 
ledonism  are  not  only  mexact  and  unfitted  to  yield  definite  same  circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  individuaUty  of 


POETRY. 

J.  B.  COROT. 

Died  23bd  Febrdaet,  1875. 

Before  the  e.arlieat  violet  he  die<l, — 

That  loved  the  new  green  and  the  stress  of  Spring 
So  tenderly !  He  knew  that  M.arch  must  bring 
n»e  primrose  by  the  brook,  .and  all  the  wide 
Green  s|>aces  of  the  forest  glorified 

With  scent  and  singing,  when  each  passing  wing 
Wonhl  call  him  and  each  burst  of  blossoming: 

He  knew  he  coiih!  not  die  in.the  Spring-tide. 

Yet  he  was  weary,  for  his  task  was  done. 

And  sleep  seemed  sweet  unto  the  tired  eyes: 

Weary  I  for  many  a  year  he  had  seen  the  sun 
Arise  ;  so  in  the  season  of  the  snows 
He  put  off  life— ere  Sjiring  could  interpose 
To  hold  him  back— and  went  where  Gautier  lies. 

John  Payne. 
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L  *f  T,  f  knowledge  of  the  real  contents 

bite  Fellow  of  Trinity  cJllege,  Cambridge/  Macmfilan  They  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 

^d  Co.  ^  lows : — (a)  The  principle  of  the  necessary  universality  of 

wr  0*1  *11  •  whatever  is  right  for  a  given  individual  in  given 

IT  J  hanng  found  that  the  methods  of  Egoistic  circumstances  must  be  right  for  all  persons  in  precisely  the 

Hedonism  are  not  only  mexact  and  unfitted  to  yield  definite  same  circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  individuaUty  of 
scientific  rules,  but  alw,  so  far  as  their  conclusions  can  be  the  agent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  what 
defined,  anti-social  and  immoral,  thinks  himself  justified  in  is  right,  {h)  The  priLiple  of  the  necessaiy  universaUty  of 
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ood  or  the  ultimate  end ;  whatever  is  judged  to  be  intrin¬ 
sically  desirable  for  a  given  individual  (for  example,  perfec¬ 
tion  or  happiness)  must  be  intrinsically  just  as  desirable  for 
all  other  individuals.  In  other  words,  '*the  fact  that  *I 
am  I  ’  cannot  make  my  happiness  more  desirable  than  that 
of  any  other  person.”  The  first  axiom,  says  the  author,  is 
a  necessary  postulate  of  all  ethical  systems,  and  simply 
•  pxnresses  what  is  involved  in  the  mere  conception  of  objec- 
ti^  rightness.  The  second  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Utilitarianism,  which  has  assumed,  tacitly  or  avowedly, 
the  equivalence  of  personality  in  the  estimation  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Sidgwick  thinks  Mr.  Jilill’s  proof  of  Utilitarian¬ 
ism  requires,  as  an  enthymeme  or  suppressed  premiss,  this 
second  axiom.  Mr.  Sidgwick  does  not  raise  the  question 
whether  these  axioms  are  or  are  not  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  induction,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  accept 
them  as  first  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  base  them 
on  facts  of  experience,  external  and  internal.  Having  thus 
arrived  by  the  Intuitive  method  at  the  very  verge  of  Utili¬ 
tarianism,  the  writer  has  to  reconsider  the  relation  of  the 
Good  to  Happiness,  conceived  now  as  universal,  and  not  as 
individual. 

His  discussion  of  the  Summum  Bonum,  which  closes  the 
book,  is  careful  and  complete,  and  conducts  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  feeling,  and  not  the  objective  relations  of  feeling, 
is  ultimately  desirable.  We  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  author’s  explanation  of  the  disinclination  of  Common 
Sense  to  regard  pleasure  as  the  supreme  end.  Happiness 
being  thus  probably  the  final  end,  and  no  other  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  any  scientific  value  being  offered,  Mr.  Sidgwick  infers 
that  the  best  and  most  rational  form  of  Intuitionism  is 
Utilitarianism. 

In  the  fourth  and  concluding  book  the  writer  subjects 
the  method  of  Utilitarianism  to  a  careful  examination.  The 
Utilitarian  theory  of  right  is  distinguished,  with  a  care 
which  one  rarely  finds  with  critics  of  the  doctrine  from  that 
of  Egoistic  Hedonism,  as  well  as  from  any  doctrine,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Pertinent  remarks  are  made 
on  the  common  modes  of  formulating  the  Utilitarian  stan¬ 
dard  which  leave  unsettled  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
total  or  the  average  happiness  which  should  be  **  the  greatest 
possible,”  and  the  further  question  how  happiness  should  be 
distributed.  Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  ^scuss  the  proof 
of  Utilitarianism,  which  he  conceives  quite  differently  from 
Mill.  Just  as  the  author  is  disposed  to  reject  Egoistic  Hedon¬ 
ism  because  it  leads  to  conclusions  opposed  to  the  unam¬ 
biguous  teachings  of  the  common  moral  sense,  so  he  is 
inclined  to  accept  the  Utilitarian  principle  when  he  finds 
that  it  underlies,  and  is  a  necessary  supplement  to,  the 
received  rules  of  duty.  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  highly  successful 
endeavour  to  show  the  subtle  and  complex  implications  of 
Utilitarianism  in  the  common  modes  of  defining,  limiting, 
and  comparing  moral  rules  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  however 
clear  it  be  to  the  well-informed  reader  that  the  author  is 
here  mainly  gathering  up  into  a  cumulative  argument  the 
best  reasonings  of  previous  Utilitarians.  This  line  of  argu- 
ttient,  that  the  human  conscience  has  always  been  **  uncon¬ 
sciously  Utilitarian,”  is  directed  of  course  to  the  Intuitionist, 
3ad  cannot  be  offered  as  proof  to  the  Egoist. 

After  dealing  with  this  Intuitional  proof  of  Utilitarianism, 
examines  its  methods.  The  duties  of  a  sincere 
tilitarian,  with  respect  to  existing  moral  rules,  are  defined 
^th  wnsiderable  care  and  ingenuity.  It  is  argued  that 
®o“ii^on-sense  morality  cannot  perfectly  coincide 
T  Utilitarian  code,  still,  owing  to  the  difiSculties 

0  Hedonistic  calculation — which,  if  they  apply  to  Egoism 
^PP  y  (J' fortiori  to  Utilitarianism — as  well  as  to  the  shifting 
?,  ^uman  nature,  we  are  compelled  to  start  from 

daH  JMorality  as  an  approximately  correct  stan- 

•  We  cannot,  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  deduce  rules  for  some 
u  ure  and  final  form  of  society,  for  Sociology  does  not  yet 

for  th^  is  to  be.  We  must,  therefore,  construct 

r  e  present,  and  in  so  doing  are  forced  to  recognise  exist- 
g  naoral  feelings  as  a  factor  of  the  problem.  The  author, 
erefore,  looks  on  all  attempts,  like  that  of  Bentham,  to 
morality  de  novo  as  premature  (page  438.) 
th  some  rather  startling  things  to  say  about 

re^  ®^.^i°^^y  of  a  Utilitarian’s  acting  on  a  calculation  of 

8  in  a  particular  case,  provided  he  is  certain  that  one 


result,  namely,  the  influence  of  his  example,  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  secresy.  The  one  consideration  which  seems 
overlooked  here  is  that  a  conscientious  Utilitarian  will 
always  recognise  that  his  secret  rule,  untested  by  public 
opinion,  must  be  liable  to  error  from  a  bias  supplied  by  the 
lower  impulses,  and  so  will  be  very  reluctant  to  act  on  the 
right  here  claimed  for  him.  Further,  it  is,  perhaps, 
worth  remarking  that  in  this  argument  Mr.  Sidgwick  appears 
to  allow  that  a  study  of  the  origin  of  moral  sentiments  does, 
in  certain  cases,  help  to  determine  their  validity,  though  in 
another  place  he  claims  complete  independence  for  these 
two  elements  (page  185,  seq.)  If  conscience  has  been  built 
up  out  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of  pleasures  and 
pains  it  may  be  necessary,  on  the  Utilitarian  supposition,  to 
go  to  the  teachings  of  common  sense  morality  for  a  correct 
system  of  rules,  and  this  possibility  is  fully  recognised  by 
Mr.  Sidgwick  (page  430,  seq.) 

One  might  naturally  infer  that  having  dealt  with  the 
methods  of  Utilitarianism  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  task  would  be 
ended.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  his  last  chapter  he  passes, 
by  what  seems  an  abrupt  movement,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  sanctions  of  Utilitarianism.  It  may  have  struck  the 
reader  as  slightly  digressive  to  take  up  in  a  work  on  the 
methods  of  ethics  the  subject  of  the  proof  of  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple.  Yet,  as  we  pointed  out,  the  relation  of  a  principle  to 
the  method  of  employing  it  is  sometimes  very  close,  and  if 
we  conceive  with  Mr.  Sidgwick  the  proof  of  a  principle  to 
be  its  co-ordination  with  accepted  morality,  it  is  clear  that 
the  success  of  the  proof  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  method 
to  be  adopted.  For,  whatever  the  ultimate  standard 
chosen,  if  we  can  derive  the  recognised  moral  rules  from  it, 
we  may  employ  the  easy  expedient  of  making  these  rules 
our  guide.  But  the  question  of  sanctions  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  method  of  ethics.  If  a  principle  be 
proved,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it  exactly  ascertained,  a 
science  of  ethics  is  possible,  whether  there  are  any  means  of 
realising  its  conclusions  or  not.  Mr.  Sidgwick  discusses  the 
sanctions  of  Utilitarianism,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Egoist,  who  is  unconvinced  by  the  self¬ 
evidence  of  the  second  of  the  two  axioms.  The  author  is 
evidently  distressed  that  any  antagonism  should  exist 
between  the  two  ends  equally  prescribed  by  the  Practical 
Beason — own  Happiness  and  universal  Happiness.  On 
examination  he  finds  that  no  available  sanctions  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  Utilitarian  idea  of  conduct,  including  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy,  are  sufficient,  in  the 
average  condition  of  human  nature,  to  produce  a  coinci¬ 
dence  of  these  two  aims.  From  this  he  argues  that,  unless 
a  premiss  be  taken  from  theology  aflSrming  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  two  by  supernatural  sanctions,  a  science  of  ethics 
is  impossible,  and  with  this  rather  oracular  announcement 
he  concludes  his  book. 

We  confess  that  this  closing  chapter  quite  baffles  us.  We 
ask  ourselves  again  and  again  how  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  reasonable  things  can  be  an  impediment  to  practical 
science,  if,  as  the  author  maintains,  the  lesser  of  these 
logically  involves  the  other,  while  the  greater  explicitly 
contains  the  lesser  and  accurately  defines  its  range  ?  In  a 
sense  we  may  say  that  a  bodily  appetite  is  a  reasonable 
demand,  till  it  be  over-ruled  by  a  more  important  end,  and 
in  the  same  way  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  own 
showing,  that  one’s  own  happiness  is  distinctly  unreasonable 
when  conflicting  with  the  universal  happiness.  Mr.  Sidg¬ 
wick’s  second  axiom  as  applied  to  the  Utilitarian  content — 
happiness — is  either  fallacious,  or,  if  good  for  anything, 
offers  an  adequate  basis  for  ethical  science.  The  writer 
seems  to  have  reached  this  dilemma  between  complete  scep¬ 
ticism  and  Paley’s  reduction  of  Utilitarianism  to  Egoism 
enlightened  by  prevision  of  a  future  state,  through  assuming 
the  existence  of  one  thing  absolutely  Reasonable,  appre¬ 
hended  by  a  single  and  unerring  faculty.  Practical  Reason.  ^ 
It  is  the  absence  of  any  further  examination  of  this  notion. 
Practical  Reason— conceived  as  complete  in  the  individual 
mind,  and  not,  as  Mill  regards  it  in  his  proof  of  Utilitarian¬ 
ism,  as  an  aggregate  resulting  from  the  juxtaposition^  of 
beliefs  or  impulses  scattered  among  different  minds — which 
constitutes  in  our  judgment  the  radical  weakness  of  the 
volume.  If  Mr.  Sidgwick  had  looked  for  the  subjective 
phenomena  answering  to  these  objective  rational  ends  of  the 
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and  has  executed  his  work  faithfully  from  a  position  mid¬ 
way  between  the  historical  investigator  and  the  historical 
compiler.  He  has  not  exhumed  facts  sufficient  in  number 
or  in  value  to  give  him  high  rank  as  an  independent 
authority,  but  he  has  been  able  by  serious  study  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  the  characters  of  certain  important  men  whose 
position  is  little  thought  of  by  the  general  reader,  and, 
where  thought  of  at  all,  is  grievously  misunderstood.  The 
common  notion  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  heroes  is  taken  from* 
Shakespeare.  Oldcastle  is  known  as  the  “  old  lad  of  the 
castle,”  parts  of  whose  tradition  were  taken  by  .the  great 
dramatist  as  the  basis  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  but  who  had  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  some  friends  with  such  a  respect  forhia 
memory  that  Shakespeare  was  afterwards  obliged  to  disclaim 
the  connection  between  him  and  the  fat  knight,  and  to  say  that 

Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.”  Wat 
Tyler  does  not  figure  by  name  in  any  of  Shakespeare’s 
plan’s,  but  the  Jack  Cade”  of  Henry  VI.  is  really  an 
adumbration  of  him,  as  he  is  generally  conceived.  Popular 
tradition  knows  him  chiefly  as  a  rebel  who  was  gallantly 
stabbed  by  Lord  Mayor  Walworth  at  the  head  of  a  rabble 
of  rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent,”  and 
invests  him  with  the  communistic  absurdities  which 
Shakespeare  has  associated  with  the  name  of  Jack  Cade. 
Shakespeare’s  Jack  Cade  is,  in  fact,  much  more  a  caricature 
of  the  real  Wat  Tyler  and  his  demands  than  of*  the  real 
Jack  Cade  ;  the  declaration  that  everything  must  be  in  com¬ 
mon  and  the  hanging  of  the  lawyers  are  meaningless  even  as 
a  caricature  of  the  objects  of  Cade’s  insurrection,  but  are 
a  recognisable  distortion  of  the  true  objects  of  the  Kentish 
rising  of  1381.  What  those  objects  really  were,  we  find 
carefully  traced  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  volume  ;  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  should  be  known. 

Exception  might  be  taken,  and  has  been  taken,  to  tha 
title  adopted  by  Mr.  Maurice,  because"  hardly  anything  ii 
known  of  the  lives  of  these  popular  leaders.  There  is  not 
enough  known  about  them  to  make  them  biographically 
interesting,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if 
Mr.  Maurice  had  described  his  book  in  accordance  with  its 
real  contents,  as  an  account  of  the  proletariate  revolt  and 
religious  and  moral  awakening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  would  not  in  the  least  have  diminished  the  interest  of 
the  book  to  have  declared  its  real  scope  and  substance,  for 
the  two  inter-related  movements  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  has 
made  himself  the  historian  are  as  deeply  interesting,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  present  time,  as  any  events  in  our  annals. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Kentish  peasantry  in  1381  is  really 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  social  change  being  the  first 
great  “  demonstration  ”  of  the  poorest  classes  in  England 
against  iniquitous  labour  laws,  the  filrst  struggle  for  freedom 
by  a  class  which  had  then  reached  the  lowest  point  of  its 
degradation,  the  first  incensed  cry  for  an  emancipation 
w*hich  is  now  being  worked  out  in  its  final  stages  by  more 
peaceful  means.  The  demands  in  answer  to  which  the 
Labour  Laws  Commission  has  just  issued  its  report  are  the 
modern  form  of  Wat  Tyler’s  insunection ;  and  the  erasion 
from  the  Statute-book  of  the  remnants  of  class  tyranny  in 
the  one-sided  provisions  of  those  laws,  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  effected  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  will 
be  the  completion  of  the  movement  that  the  men  of  Kent 
began  five  hundred  years  ago. 

To  make  the  real  character  of  this  insurrection  plain  and 
clear.  Mi-.  Maurice  in  his  introductory  chapter  travels  back 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  considers  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  England  from  the  coming  of  Augustine  to 
the  time  of  the  Franciscan  Friars.  He  goes  at  consider¬ 
able  detail,  but  with  a  method  which  has  more  of  the 
appeai'ance  than  the  reality  of  clearness,  into  the  positnm 
of  the  men  who  tilled  the  soil,  the  changes  effected  in 
their  position,  and  the  influences  by  which  they  were 
effected.  When  Christianity  was  introduced,  there  wer^ 
according  to  Mr.  Maurice,  two  classes  of  poor  labourers,  a 
half-free  class,  and  a  slave-class  ;  the  half-free  holding  the 
ground  which  they  tilled  on  condition  of  performing  cer¬ 
tain  services,  and  being  rirtually  liable  to  be  sold  with  the 
land,  inasmuch  they  could  not  transfer  themselves  at  plea« 
sure  from  one  holding  to  another,  or  from  one  lord  to 
another ;  the  slave-class  being  at  the  personal  dispo^  of 
their  lords.  Mr.  Mauiice  calls  these  classes,  respectively/ 


tion  which  attaches  to  one ;  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
different  meanings  of  reasonable  ”  as  applied  to  indivi¬ 
dual  and  universal  happiness,  a  distinction  which  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick  cannot  of  course  recognise.  The  perfect  adjustment 
of  the  two  ends  which  is  required  by  science,  and  which 
may  be  effected  by  assigning  to  the  subject’s  own  happiness 
no  higher  value  than  that  of  another,  is  only  possible  to  a 
mind  in  which  sympathy  and  enlightenment  have  been  so 
amply  developed  that  the  mere  idea  of  happiness  quite 
irrespectively  of  personality  awakens  a  nascent  desire.  This 
state  of  mind  is  of  course  never  perfectly  realised,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  best  natures  there  is  an  approximation 
to  it.  Hence  the  fact,  which  seems  inexplicably  dark  from 
Mr.  Sidgwick’s  point  of  view,  that  Practical  Reason  is 
even  yet  divided  against  itself.” 

Finally,  in  so  far  as  the  Utilitarian  sanctions  have  to  do 
with  the  immediate  practicability  of  ethical  science,  their 
precise  force  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  supreme  moment. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  scarcely  done  justice  to 
this  side  of  his  subject.  It  is  curious  that  he  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  possibility  of  self-sacrificing  **  virtue”  tran¬ 
scending  the  bounds  set  by  the  universal  happiness,  of  what 
^Ir.  Spencer  calls  an  excess  of  the  altruistic  over  the  egoistic 
impulses.  And  yet  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive,  for  example, 
that  men  might  be  carried  away  by  a  passion  for  benefiting 
posterity  in  numbers  so  great  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
health  of  the  living  generation,  and  so  finally  to  diminish 
human  happiness.  This  would,  of  course,  be  owing  to  an 
inalequate  recognition  of  the  conditions  of  the  greatest 
general  happiness,  but  it  shows  the  importance  of  a  largo 
<juantity  of  vigorous  egoism,  even  as  a.  guarantee  for  uni¬ 
versal  happiness.  It  is,  of  course,  only  too  manifest  that 
men,  as  at  present  disposed,  fall  vastly  below  the  Utilita¬ 
rian  morality,  as  they  do  below  that  of  all  other  systems. 
Still,  if  the  pursuit  of  Utilitarian  virtues  at  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  happiness  has  been  actually  realised  in  certain 
cases  (whether  with  or  without  consciousness  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  does  not  matter),  it  can  certainly  be  realised 
again.  Utilitarianism  has,  even  for  the  avowed  egoist, 
when  morally  cultivated,  aU  necessary  sanctions,  external 
and  internal.  And  then,  according  to  Mr.  Sidgwick,  there 
is  the  further  motive  force  of  Practical  Reason,  which  comes 
in  to  sustain  the  universal  end.  Accordingly,  what  the 
Utilitarian  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  promote  a  better  educa¬ 
tion,  emotional  and  intellectual,  so  that  the  altruistic  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  moral  reason  may  bo  developed,  and  the 
Utilitarian  end  consequently  approved.  At  the  same  time 
those  who  are  already  enlightened  Utilitarians  may  profit¬ 
ably  occupy  themselves  with  framing  the  details  of  a  science 
which,  however  ideal  at  present,  answers,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick 
seems  to  allow,  to  the  tendency  of  social  progress.  For 
though  it  be  true,  as  the  author  so  emphatically  asserts,  that 
any  such  ideal  construction  must  have  relation  to  a  given 
state  of  society,  it  is  also  true  that  forms  of  society  them¬ 
selves  are  more  and  more  the  result  of  conscious  endeavour, 
and,  so  far,  may  and  ought  to  be  determined  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Sidgwick 
in  having  done  so  much  to  dissipate  the  popular  prejudices 
against  Utilitarianism.  We  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  last 
chapter,  the  exact  connection  of  which  with  the  general 
argtiment  we  have  not,  perhaps,  fully  apprehended,  this 
work  will  contribute  in  no  mejjin  measure  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  clear,  consistent,  and  durable  ethics. 

James  Sully. 


MR.  MAURICE’S  ENGLISH  POPULAR  LEADERS. 

Poptdar  Leadtrs  in  tite  Middle  Ages.  Tyler ^  Ball,  one 
oideastle.  Hy  C.  Rlinund  Maurire.  H.  S.  King.  ^ 

Mr.  Maurice  has  chosen  for  his  subject  a  detached  chaptei 
of  English  history,  whichis  rapidly  risinginpublic  importiince. 
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ceorls  or  churls,  and  theows.  The  accuracy  of  this  dis-  own  class,  and  their  denunciations  of  luxury  and  corruption 
tinction  is  open  to  question.  The  Teutonic  ceorl  was  helped  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  The 
oriffinally  possessed  of  unlimited  freedom,  holding  his  land  social  discontent  fanned  the  flame  of  moral  and  religious 
of  Ms  own  right,  and  without  any  obligation  to  render  revival,  and  this  again  reacted  on  the  other.  The  moral 
service  for  it  to  a  superior  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  earnestness  which  animated  the  author  of  *  Piers  the 
his  degradation  to  the  position  of  a  feudal  tenant  had  been  Plowman  ’  was  shared,  we  may  well  believe,  by  others  of 
effected  so  early  as  the  coming  of  Augustine.  In  fact  Mr.  the  secular  cler^.  One  of  them,  John  Ball,  who  had  more 
Green  in  his  *  Short  History  of  the  English  People,*  where  of  the  active  spirit  than  Langland,  came  boldly  forward  as 
he  treats  incidentally  of  the  same  subject  as  Mr.  Maurice,  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  population.  Everywhere 
seems  to  hold  that  this  degradation  of  the  Teutonic  free-  things  were  ripe  for  open  revolt.  An  occasion  for  an  out- 

man  was  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  ideas  break  was  speedily  given.  The  King’s  exchequer  had  been 

of  subjection.  If  that  was  so,  the  influence  of  the  Church  emptied  by  the  wars  with  France,  and  an  attempt  was 
upon  the  poor  labourer  operated  partly  for  good  partly  for  made  to  refill  it  by  levying  a  poll-tax  on  all  men  and 
e^.  The  Church  did  a  good  work  in  urging  in  many  cases  women  of  full  age  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  injustice 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  a  bad  work  in  unconsciously  of  exacting  the  same  contribution  to  the  national  funds 
furthering  the  subjection  of  freemen.  And,  however  it  from  rich  and  poor  alike  could  never  have  been  felt  more 
was  brought  about,  that  was  the  sum  of  the  social  move-  keenly,  and  the  anger  of  the  poor  people  was  inflamed  by 
ment  effected  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  England.  The  the  manner  in  which  the  King’s  commissioners  proceeded 

slave-class  diminished  greatly  in  numbers,  and  the  class  of  to  collect  the  tax.  Gross  insults  were  perpetrated  by  the 

absolute  freemen  among  the  soil  labourers,  the  old  peasant  King’s  officers  under  pretence  of  ascertaining  whether 
proprietors,  disappeared.  All  occupiers  of  land  held  it  on  young  women  were  of  full  age.  The  countiy  was  trembling 
condition  of  performing  certain  services  to  the  lord  of  the  with  suppressed  excitement,  when  at  last  John  the  Tyler  of 

jjjauor _ on  payment,  in  short,  of  a  labour-rent.  This  usur-  Hartford  was  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  a  tax-collector 

pation  might  have  been  compatible  with  a  certain  degree  ii^to  scattering  his  brains  with  a  blow  of  his  staff,  and  at 
of  comfort  to  the  poor  tenants,  if  the  services  of  labour  one©  the  whole  pent-up  wrath  of  the  people  found  vent, 
due  from  them,  whether  the  labour  was  of  the  more  Throughout  the  South-Eastern  Counties,  thousands  of  men, 
honourable  or  the  baser  sort,  had  been  rigidly  defined,  and  armed  with  all  sorts  of  rude  weapons,  crowded  together,  crying 
the  tenant  could  protect  himself  from  exaction  in  an  incor-  aloud  for  justice  ;  and  Wat  the  Tyler  marched  at  the  head 
ruptible  Court  of  law.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  services  of  100,000  Kentishmen  on  his  memorable  expedition  to 
were  entered  in  the  Court-roll  of  the  manor,  and  this  gave  demand  justice  from  the  central  authority  in  London.  How 
opportunities  for  the  grossest  injustice  on  the  part  of  frau-  insurrection  was  checked  by  the  death  of  Tyler  and  the 
dulent  proprietors  and  dishonest  stewards.  It  was  in  vain  King’s  promises  of  redress,  and  how  the  King  dishonoured 
that  tenants  endeavoured  to  plead  their  rights  in  Courts  of  himself  by  failing  to  fulfil  his  promises,  is  well  known  to 
law  whose  sympathies  ran  all  with  their  lords.  Stewards  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  insur- 

had  the  command  of  the  Court-rolls,  to  falsify  them  as  they  rection,  though  in  one  sense  unsuccessful,  in  another  fully 
liked,  and  the  poor  tenant  had  no  redress.  This  was  the  accomplished  its  objects.  The  rising  of  the  Kentishmen  was 
secret  of  the  hatred  borne  to  lawyers  by  the  Kentish  insur-  followed  by  the  gradual  disuse  of  villenage,  which  disap- 
gents,  which  Shakespeare  has  caricatured  in  making  Jack  peared  from  England  in  the  course  of  the  next  century. 

Cade  pass  a  summary  sentence  of  death  on  a  clerk  who  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Maurice’s 

confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  offence  of  being  able  to  book.  It  is,  perhaps,  almost  overcrowded  with  details,  and 
read.  The  followers  of  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  as  they  marched  is  adapted  more  for  the  use  of  the  thoughtful  historical 
on  London,  burnt  all  the  Court-rolls  and  hanged  all  the  student  than  of  the  easy  general  reader.  But  the  period  is 
lawyers  that  came  in  their  way.  will  bear  careful  study,  and  Mr.  Maurice  has 

^neath  the  tenants  was  a  class  of  hired  labourers,  who  brought  together  all  the  materials  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
also  took  part  in  the  rising  of  1381,  and  whose  discontent  thorough  understanding  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
is  traceable  to  another  source.  The  plagues  of  1340  and  tiii®  remarkable  uprising  of  down-trodden  masses.  The 
1348,  which  wrought  such  terrible  havoc  among  all  classes  p^rt  of  the  book  which  deals  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  of 
of  the  population  in  town  and  country,  had  the  effect  of  a  “^ore  directly  personal  nature,  its  chief  interest  lying  in 
making  labour  very  much  scarcer.  Fields  lay  fallow  for  ifs  proving  that  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr.”  **  Oldcastle’s 
want  of  men  to  plough  them ;  crops  rotted  in  the  fields  says  Mr.  Maurice,  in  summing  up  his  labours,  “  was 

because  men  could  not  be  found  to  reap  them  and  gather  them  far  from  unimportant.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  effect 

in.  This  scaroifir  Tinfiiral  AflpAnf.  nnnn  fliA  laVinnr 


in.  This  scarcity  had  its  natural  effect  upon  the  labour  is  produced  rather  by  their  character  than  by  their  work, 
market ;  the  poor  hinds  began  to  ask  for  higher  wages,  and  He  stands  out  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  move  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  the  best  terms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rather  as  an 

for  their  services.  Thereupon  the  wealthier  classes  began  embodiment  of  the  noblest  life  and  effort  of  the  time  than 
to  take  alarm,  and  iniquitous  statutes  were  passed  to  pro-  ^  chief  actor  in  any  of  the  definite  work  of  the  time. 
Mbit  labourers,  on  pain  of  fine  and  corporal  punishment.  And  thus  he  made  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
from  receiving  wages  higher  than  a  small  fixed  amount,  fifteenth  centuiy  dear  to  the  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth 
and  from  moving  out  of  their  neighbourhood  in  search  of  seventeenth,  just  as  Sidney  has  made  the  Elizabethan 
the  most  liberal  masters.  Masters  also  were  forbidden,  period  so  precious  to  later  generations. 


^der  penalties,  to  offer  more  than  the  statutable  hire. 
fienM  there  arose  among  the  hired  labourers  a  fierce  spirit 
of  discontent.  On  the  tenants  also  the  plagues  were 
attended  with  exasperating  consequences.  They  also  had 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  procure 


MISS  OTTE’S  SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY. 

Scandinavian  Uitiory,  By  E.  C.  OttS.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

There  has  long  been  place  for  such  a  book  as  this. 


^emption  from  the  irritating  conditions  of  their  tenures.  The  three  northern  States  of  Europe,  linked  as  they  are  to 
They  pleaded  the  increased  difficulty  of  tilling  their  own  us  hardly  less  closely  than  to  one  another,  have  become  in 
farms  as  a  reason  for  getting  off  from  the  burdensome  ser-  the  last  few  years  the  especial  object  of  curiosity  to  the  idle 
▼ices  which  they  owed  to  their  manorial  lords.  But,  instead  Englishman  in  his  summer  holidays.  A  generation  back, 
of  receiving  any  relief,  their  burdens  were  rather  increased  ;  to  go  to  Norway— even  though  the  visit  extended  no  further 
and  throughout  the  country,  both  among  tenants  and  than  the  outskirts  of  Christiania  or  Bergen— was  con- 
labourers,  the  discontent  grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and  sidered  a  very  adventurous  expedition,  or  at  least  a  rather 
“lore  and  more  ripe  for  armed  rebellion.  The  sense  of  eccentric  and  unusual  deviation  from  the  track  of  tourists, 
oppression  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  plague  was  Now  it  is  completely  the  fashion,  and  the  average  Oxoni^ 
JoUowed,  as  has  been  remarked  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the  st^dard  young  lady  of  means  feel  piqu^  at  the 
y  an  increased  luxuriousness  of  living  among  the  richer  bare  question,  **  Have  you  been  to  Norway  ?  Oh,  yes 
c  asses,  and  a  desperate  and  savage  spirit  of  overbearing  is  sure  to  be  the  reply.  Sweden,  with  its  tamer  scenery 
and  insolence.  Parish  priests— sprung,  like  Chaucer’s  poor  and  busier  social  life,  does  not  attract  so  many  tourists ; 
parson,  from  the  humblest  orders— sympathised  with  their  but  a  more  serious  kind  of  traveUers  visit  the  collections  of 
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We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Miss  0tt6’s  accunfce 
and  ably-compiled  volume.  It  seems  to  us  that  she 
unduly  small  space  in  her  pages  to  the  history  of  Iceland, 
This  remarkable  island,  if  not  geographically  an  integral 
part  of  Scandinavia,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  it  by 
all  ethnological,  philological,  and  social  ties,  that  a  histoiy 
of  Scandinavia  seems  incomplete  that  finds  space  for  onfy 
five  pages  in  which  to  chronicle  it.  Miss  Otte’s  usual 
minute  accuracy,  too,  leaves  her  for  a  moment  when  she 
treats  of  Iceland.  It  is  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  undoubtedly, 
that  she  gives  to  Gardar  Svavarson  the  credit  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Iceland ;  it  was  the  Norwegian  viking,  Naddodi, 
to  whom  it  is  really  due.  The  Icelandic  Republic,  too, 
lasted  much  longer  than  Miss  Otte  admits,  since  it  was 
not  till  1258  that  Gizurr  received  from  Hakon  IV.  that 
authority  to  act  as  Jarl  in  Iceland,  and  maintain  peace  and 
goodwill  among  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  Norway,  which  finally  and  absolutely 
destroyed  the  Commonwealth  of  Iceland. 

But  these  minute  omissions  are  of  very  slight  importance, 
and  the  authoress_  would  probably  defend  herself  for 
ignoring  Iceland  as  for  passing  so  hastily  over  the  mo¬ 
mentous  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  Finland,  by  saying  that  both  Finland  and  Iceland, 
though  Scandinavian  in  race  and  language,  lie  geograplu- 
cally  too  far  apart  from  the  compact  group  of  the  three 
kingdoms  to  come  properly  under  her  special  notice.  The 
book  must  have  cost  her  infinite  pains  and  study,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say — what  one  cannot  always  truth¬ 
fully  say  in  such  cases — that  her  labour  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  production  of  a  thoroughly  able  and  useful  book. 


Stockholm,  the  antiquities  of  Upsala,  the  wondrous  ruins 
in  Gotland,  more  assiduously  every  year,  returning  usually 
through  Copenhagen,  thereby  learning  Denmark  much 
nwre  thoroughly  than  by  any  study  of  Paris  one  can  leam 
France.  Few  all  these  wanderers  there  has  been  no  better 
historical  pioneer  to  Scandinavia  than  the  loosely  put- 
t(^ther  and  often  very  inaccurate  sketches  in  the  prefaces 
of  guide-books,  and  therefore  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
before  the  summer  of  1875  saw  its  touring  multitudes  go 
forth  from  Hull  and  Leith  this  handy  and  clearly-printed 
volume  should  prepare  their  minds  a  little  for  the  forms  of 
civilisation  they  are  about  to  meet  with.  This  is,  at  all 
events,  the  conventional  and  scholastic  way  of  putting  it. 
Perhaps  in  reality  it  is  rather  those  who  have  already 
visited  the  North,  and  interested  themselves  in  its  institu¬ 
tions,  who  will  hasten  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  book. 

Miss  Otte  has  done  a  difficult  matter  clearly  and  ably* 
It  was  a  very  embarrassing  thing  to  write  a  history  of  all 
Scandinavia,  since  the  three  nations  have  never  been  so 
thoroughly  independent  of  influence  from  each  other  as  to 
be  completely  isolated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
always,  or  nearly  always,  had  different  political  interests, 
and  three  distinct  rulers.  It  is  therefore  excessively  diffi- 
<niit  to  tell  the  three  stories  ride  by  side,  and  it  redounds 
greatly  to  Mias  Otte’s  credit  that  she  has  been  able  to  carry 
her  three  threads  through  the  volume,  without  dropping  (w 
breaking  one  of  them.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  though 
■he  did  best  what  was  least  easy  to  do  at  all ;  for  instance, 
it  is  just  at  the  very  confusing  period  when  Margaret, 
being  elected  Queen  of  Norway  and  Denmark  in  1387, 
united  Scandinavia  by  conquering  Sweden  in  1397,  and 
adding  it  to  her  dominions,  that  the  history  becomes  par- 
tioniarly  clear  and  interesting.  We  are  carried  safely  over 
the  dubious  years  when,  under  Erik  of  Pomerania  and 
Ohristopher  of  Bavaria,  it  was  hardly  certain  whether  Nor¬ 
way  was  an  appendage  of  Denmark  or  not ;  safely  into  the 
troublous  times  of  the  early  Oldenburg  kings,  with  their 
oft-repeated  conquest  and  loss  of  Sweden ;  safely  into  the 
ultimate  crisis  under  Christian  H.,  when  the  Blood  Bath  of 
Stockholm  made  reconciliation  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden  impossible'for  the  future ;  smd  before  we  are  conscious 
of  .painful  difficulty  or  confusion  we  are  once  more  in 
smooth  waters,  following  the  Vasa  Kings  of  Sweden  in 
their  rapid  ascent  to  supremacy  in  the  North  of  Europe. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  a  history  of  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  in  one  has  been  attempted  before.  There  are 
worics  resembling  Miss  Otto’s  in  character  in  several  lan¬ 
guages,  but  they  deal  with  one  of.  the  States  alone.  For 
instance,  the  Danish  history  just  completed  by  Frederik 
Barfod  closely  resembles  this,  with  a  greater  profusion  of 
anecdote,  and  a  large  colouring  of  perfunctory  patriotism. 
But  it  lacks  the  universal  interest  of  the  work  under 
review.  Anders  Fr3rxell,  again,  in  that  interminable  series 
of  pamphlet-volumes  which  have  been  appearing  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  wliicli  only  reach  as  yet  down  to 
the  year  1770,  gives  a  minute  and  valuable  popular  history 
of  Sweden.  But  his  excellent  Berattelser  ”  have  this 
groat  deficiency,  that  they  tell  us  only  what  occurred  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sound.  But  the  history,  let  us  say,  of  the 
glory  and  rapid  ascent  of  the  power  of  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1600,  is  imperfect,  viewed  from  a  Scandinavian  point 
of  view,  without  a  parallel  study  of  tho  temporal  wealth  of 
Denmark  under  Ohristian  IV.,  and  tho  decline  of  its  power, 
waning  by  the  side  of  Sweden  as  a  fine  does  when  exposed 
to  the  noonday  sun,  under  the  baneful  effects  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  peace  of  Bromsebro.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  one- 
sidednoss  that  made  the  gifted  Norwegian  historians,  Keyser 
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Extremes  meet  in  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  volume,  which 
might  remind  us  of  Heine’s  song  of  the  parching  palm  and 
the  dreaming  pine,  only  that  the  climate  of  Iceland  is  too 
extreme  for  even  the  latter.  Neither  is  it  altogether  a  con¬ 
genial  region  for  our  traveller,  whose  wonderful  eye  for 
colour  finds  comparatively  little  to  attract  it.  This  chro¬ 
matic  sensitiveness  is  Mr.  Taylor’s  distinguishing  note  as  a 
depicter  of  scenery.  It  dominates  every  other  sentiment 
with  him,  and  especially  qualifies  him  to  delineate  those 
Oriental  landscapes  where  man,  and  even  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  and  enduring  of  his  w'orks,  seem  but  as  foils  to  the 
prevailing  intensity  of  light  and  .tint.  Such  a  gift  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  associated  with  an  utter  indifference  to  all 
that  concerns  the  political  or  social  condition  of  a  people. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  shielded  from  such  narrowness  by  richness  of 
culture  and  breadth  of  human  sympathies.  A  poet  and 
an  artist,  revelling  in  the  magical  picturesqueness  of  Old 
Cairo,  which  is  further  endeared  to  him  by  associations  of 
twenty  years  back,  he  is  yet  willing  to  resign  the  Saraceiuc 
fairy-land  for  the  monotonous  magnificence  of  a  Parisian 
boulevard,  if  only  assured  that  the  well-being  of  tho  in¬ 
habitants  will  be  promoted  by  the  change.  The  innova¬ 
tions  of  the  Khedive,  if  allowed  to  work  out  their  natural 
results,  must  in  the  long  run  exert  considerable  influence 
in  modifying  the  national  habits  and  the  natural  obaracter 
along  with  it ;  thus,  for  instance, ,  the  strict  seclusion 
of  women  is  no  longer  possible  in  houses  built  after  the 
European  model.  The  question  of  the  permanence  of  these 
modifications  is,  however,  a  difficult  one.  Mr.  Taylor  en¬ 
tertains  no  doubt  that  if  the  Khedive  gave  place  to  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  old  school  the  country  would  immediately  relapse 
into  its  old  ways  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  any  ruler  of  a  region  so  directly  in  the  track  of 
European  commerce  must  bo  mwe  or  less  of  a  reformer,  Tb® 
probability  of  this  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  soil  of  the  country  has  become  the  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  ruler,  who  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
European  methods  if  he  desires  to  make  his  estates  pro¬ 
ductive.  Ismael  Pasha,  in  fact,  stands  in  nearly  the  same 
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relation  to  his  sabjectB  as  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  and  may, 
like  them,  be  able  to  coerce  a  patient,  if  hardly  a  docile, 
eople  into  modes  of  action  highly  repugnant  to  their 
Lfiiral  inclinations.  Mr.  Taylors  chapters  originally 


roneared  as  correspondence  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 


^ch  excuses  the  slightness  and  sketchiness  of  treatment. 


ALL  IN  ATT. 

All  in  All,  and  oth^r  Poem$.  By  Philip  Boarke  Mamton. 

Mr.  Philip  Bonrke  Marston's  first  volume,  *  Songtide  and 
other  Poems,  contained  so  much  that  was  good  in  thought 
and  expression,  so  much  that  was  well  and  pathetically 
told  in  "gentle  music”  and  "tender  harmonies,”  that  the 


Publication  under  such  circumstances  is  usually  much  m  appearance  of  a  second  work  by  the  same  author  could  not 
need  of  excuse,,  amply  afiFord^  here  by  ^e  writer  s  eye  for  arouse  a  feeling  of  keen  interest  and  pleasure.  It  is 

colour  and  heart  for  hunaan  interests.  The  latter  is  con-  fiowever,  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  that  we  lay  down 
spicuous  in  the  letters  from  Iwla^,  whither  the  author  collection  of  poems,  for,  as  compared  with  his 

proceeded  in  company  with  1^.  Gladsto^,  jun.,  Mr.  L.  former  work,  it  shows  a  decided  falling  o£F  in  purpose  and 
lyfagnussen,  and  other  distinguish^  fellow-travellers,  on  the  power.  We  say  a  falling  ofiF  in  purpose,  though  the  con- 
^at  twofold  occasion  of  the  millennial  anniversary  of  the  tents  of  the  present  volume  are  connected  by  a  main  idea 
discovery  of  the  island,  and  of  the  proclam^ion  of  a  fr^  — the  depicting  of  one  of  love’s  various  aspects — ^because 
Constitution.  Mr.  Taylor  has  the  happiest  knack  and  the  the  leading  thought  contained  in  most  of  the  poems  is  less 
sinoerest  pleasure  in  discov^ng  native  telent  in  out-of-the-  apparent  than  formerly ;  and  a  falling  off  in  power,  because 
way  nooks  and  comers,  and  his  sketches  of  such  mterest  the  expression,  though  still  sweet  and  fluent,  is  rarely,  if 


us  more  than  his  descriptions  of  public  festivities,  or  even 
of  natural  scenery,  where  he  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  his 


colour-box. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of  so 
observant  a  cosmopolitan,  the  English  have  made  almost  as 


ever,  as  forcible  as  in  some  of  Mr.  Marston’s  earlier  work. 
This  is  more  especially  noticeable  in  the  longer  poems, 
where  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  as  truly  passionate  and 
mournful  as  the  prelude  to  "  Songtide,”  or  as  clearly  and 
musically  told  as  "  Shake  Hands  and  Go.”  If  we  except 


with  80  little  coal-smoke  that  the  dome  of  bt.  Faul  «  can  be  seen  six 
miles  away,  with  new  thoroughfares  ent  through  the  narrow  and 
taogled  old  alleys,  and  gay  auburbs  planted  wherever  you  remember 
a  field  or  common,  the  city  seems  to  have  become  a  soberer  Paris. 
The  embankment  along  the  Thames,  with  its  spacious  drive,  its  trees 
and  gardens,  is  an  astonishing  embellishment;  but  in  all  other 
quarters  a  simlUar  work  is  going  on — a  more  cheerful  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  greater  use  of  colour  and  ornament,  ampler  space  and  air, 
more  abundant  signs  of  a  cosmopolitan  diversity  of  taste  and  habit. 

A  kindred  change  is  slowly  creeping  upon  the  people.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  (if  not  more  than  sixty  years  old)  is  decid^ly  a  mellower 


right  to  expect.  And  here  again  we  would  question 
whether  the  unvarying  theme  on  which  he  dwells  has 
not  become  merely  a  literary  culiua  with  the  poet, 
rather  than  a  source  of  constant  and  genuine  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  we  sometimes  see  a  painter  treat  one  doss  of 
subjects  in  one  way,  until  the  first  living  impulse  degene¬ 
rates  into  weakness  and  mannerism.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Marston  for  those  repeated  minor  ton^  which, 
under  his  skilled  fingers,  so  often  ring  out  full  of  plaintive 


and  more  sympathetic  creature  than  he  was  twenty  years  •go*  My  harmony,  for  he  himself  has  warned  US  that  this  volume 

Mperience  during  the  pwt  two  years  on  the  Con Un^t  indicates  ^Quld  be  a  sombre  one,  nor  is  he,  indeed,  the  first  poet  who 

that  it  is  rather  easier  to  become  acquainted  with  English  than  ,  ...  # 

American  travellers.  Outside  of  a  cortsin  range  of  conventionalities  ^  that  we  must  look  for  few  sunny  pictures  in  his 

(constantly  growing  smaller),  the  former  are  generally  very  free,  book,  since  in  life  such  pictures  are  few  also ;  but  we 

oercNal,  and  companionable.  deprecate  the  possibility  of  his  growing  monotonous  over 

^iaa  Kate  Field  is  another  agreeable  American  traveller,  his  cherished  theme,  and  following  out  his  love-thoughts, 
shrewd,  saucy,  and  wayward,  who  brings  the  characteristics  even  when  they  become  attenuated  and  thin.  There  is 


of  her  country  and  her  sex  to  bear  smartly  upon  the 
mouldering  magnificence  and  tattered  pomp  of  Spain.  She 
is  kindly  but  irreverent,  and  gives  the  impression,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  female  Mark  Tapley,  managing  to  extract 
joviality  from  the  most  dismal  of  countries  and  the  most 
ineflScient  of  guides,  to  whom  the  narrative  is  dedicated  "  in 
sweet  revenge.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  visit 
was  principally  to  the  decayed  cities  of  Castile,  and  that 


surely  a  want  of  direct  purpose  in  such  sonnets  as  "  Love’s 
Answer,”  "Dreamless  Life,”  the  "Fifth  Prelude,”  "Bebuked 
of  Love.”  We  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Marston,  with  his 
facile  verse  and  his  choice  of  one  subject,  might  write  such 
indefinitely  to  the  detriment  of  his  poetical  reputation,  and 
to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  appreciate  his  undoubted 
gift  of  song.  This  tendency  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  as 
he  is  truest  to  himself  when  he  expresses  a  tangible  thought 


she  saw  nothing  of  the  flourishing  seats  of  commerce  in  the  clearly  and  tenderly ;  his  individual  style  cannot  bear  the 


south  and  east.  This  may  also  have  been  the  reason  why 
she  failed  to  discover  any  Eepublicans,  unless  any  one  is 
minded  to  believe  that  they  had  all  gone  off  to  fight 
the  Carlists.  It  is  some  consolation  to  be  informed  that 
neither  could  she  discover  any  trace  of  any  other  political 
party :  an  interminable  series  of  sterile  political  agitations 
has  apparently  extinguished  all  interest  in  public  life, 
except  among  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  pronMneiamientos 
are  made.  Miss  Field’s  little  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  cleverly  illustrated. 


lack  of  wbat  we  have  already  called  a  direct  purpose,  for 
if  he  does  not  overload  his  verse  with  colour  and  ornament 
like  some  of  his  young  contemporaries,  but  writee  with 
almost  unvarying  refinement  and  sobriety  of  taste,  he  has 
not)  on  the  other  hand,  that  richness  of  imagery  and 
power  of  language  which  may  take  the  place  of  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  aim,  as  some  gorgeous  brocade  wrought  with  flower 
and  arabesque  will  st^d  alone  without  the  help  of  a 
wearer. 

The  sonnet,  about  which  much  has  lately  been  written. 


Beversing  the  method  of  his  celebrated  letters  to  the  is  decidedly  Mr.  Marston  s  favourite  form  of  expression. 
Telegraph,  Mr.  D.  Ker  has  this  time  "  endeavoured  to  group  wid  in  it  he  has  achieved  much  success.  The  series  oon- 
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feal  scenes  around  an  imaginary  hero.”  His  former  labours 
having  by  general  consent  been  assigned  to  the  department 
of  fiction,  it  seems  but  iust  to  place  the  present  work 


ot  faction,  it  seems  but  just  to  place  the  present  work 
among  travels.  Though  in  the  foim  of  a  story,  it  evinces 


tained  in  *  All  in  All  ’  is  less  equal  than  the  two  senes 
first  published ;  and  here  we  notice  that  the  want  of  a 
direct  purpose  is  often  made  up  for  by  a  closing  couplet 
of  an  "  epigrammatical  ”  nature,  which  quite  destroys  the 


ample  knowledge  of  scenery  and  people,  is  very  enter-  beauly  of  t^  sonnet  form.  ^  The  legitim^y  of  the  closing 
taming,  and  might  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  yonng  couplet  is  still  a  vexed  question,  and  Mr.  Mar^n  hw  used 
readers  but  for  the  scones  of  blood  and  horror  with  which,  it  in  such  fashion  that  he  has  at  once  j^tified  all  that  has 
too  faithful  this  time  to  couleur  locale,  the  author  has  seen  been  said  in  dispraise  of  it,  and  vindicated,  ike  o  w 
fit  to  crowd  his  pages.  swinet-writ^rs  before  him,  the  legitimacy  of  a  form  wluch 

It  can  hardly  Iwnecessary  to  state  that  Captain  Butler’s  can  produce  such  exquisite  results.  The  thought  centred 
‘  Wild  North  Land  ’  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  books  *  sonnet  should  have  one  smooth  and  oven  crescen  o 
of  travel,  as  the  public  have  evinced  their  recognition  of  the  expression,  Uke  the  gradual  swell  of  an  rrnp 

fact  by  calling  for  a  fifth  edition.  Few  works  of  its  class,  sound;  when  this  rale  has  been  observed,  the  clos^ 
indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  universal  popularity  than  couplet  only  adds  to  the  choicMiess  music  o 
this  frank,  soldierly,  unpretentious,  yet  powerfullv-written  whole.  But  when  the  thought  and  expression  ^  un  ^ 
narrative  of  the  lonely  yet  cheery  journey  of  a  bold  man  spasmodic,  the  final  couplet  makes  a  me  pom 


and  a  faithful  doer. 


once,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  and  a  weakness.  The 
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two  following  sonnets  will  show  what  good  and  bad  use  Mr. 
Marston  can  make  of  this  form,  and  will  justify  a  sense  of 
irritation  at  any  falling-off  in  a  poet  who  can  produce  such 
work  as  the  first,  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when 
we  come  across  the  second  and  others  like  it ; — 

TOO  NEAR. 

So  close  we  aro,  and  yot  so  far  apart, 

So  close,  I  feel  your  breath  upon  my  cheek  ; 

So  far,  that  all  this  love  of  mine  is  weak 
To  touch  in  any  way  your  distant  heart ; 

So  close,  that,  when  I  hear  your  voice,  I  start 
To  see  my  whole  life  standing  bare  and  bleak  ; 

So  far,  that  though  for  years  and  years  I  seek, 

I  shall  not  find  thee  other  than  thou  art ; 

So,  while  I  live,  I  walk  upon  the  verge 
Of  an  impassable  and  cbangel  ss  sea. 

Which  more  than  death  divides  me,  love,  from  thee ; 

The  mournful  beating  of  its  leaden  surge 
Is  all  the  music  now  that  I  shall  hear; 

O,  love  1  thou  art  too  far,  and  yet  too  near. 

VAIN  DREAMS. 

I  and  my  love  are  parted ;  many  days, 

Sad  days  must  be  before  we  meet  again  ; 

But  surely  we  shall  meet,  and  all  the  pain 
Of  separation  die  as  we  embrace ; 

When  on  her  bosom  lies  again  my  face, 

And  lips  dissevered  reunite  and  strain 

Together  in  a  kiss  that  shall  enchain 

Our  souls  too  much  for  any  speech  of  praise. 

And  when  at  length  we  speak,  I  think  I  know 
Of  what  our  speech  shall  be.  Oh,  vain  my  soul! 

Put  by  these  dreams,  take  up  thy  load  and  go ; 

Each  lot,  however  bitter,  bath  its  goal. 

Thy  goal  is  death,  not  life,  and  when  life  ends 
The  night  that  hides  thy  love,  on  thee  descends. 

Wby  should  Mr.  Marston  write  such  things  as  this  latter 
sonnet,  when  he  can  give  us  so  much  that  is  worthier  of 
his  graceful  and  decided  gifts,  such  as  **  Love’s  Quest,” 
^‘Dead  Joys,”  Desolate  Love,”  “The  Stranger,”  “Divine 
Possibility,”  and  other  sonnets  we  could  name,  which  are 
really  beautiful  and  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Marston  has  promised  us  yet  another  series  of  love-  i 
poems,  to  be  called  “  The  Pilgrimage  ;”  and  though  we 
would  not  presume  to  ask,  like  his  dream  lady — 

“can  you  sing  no  song  to  prove 
The  bliss  as  well  as  sorrow  of  great  love  ?  ” 

yet  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  in  this  further  development 
of  his  theme  the  poet’s  tone  will  gain  instead  of  losing  in 
intensity,  and  that  the  ease  and  tenderness  of  his  expression 
will  no  longer  be  marred  by  even  occasional  carelessness  of 
versification.  Mr.  Marston  is  so  genuine  and  graceful  a 
poet  that  the  perfecting  of  his  special  gifts  is  a  matter  of 
real  moment  to  all  lovers  of  poetry. 


HEEEDITARY  SCIENTIFIO  CAPACITY. 

EngHah  Mtn  of  Science :  Their  Nature  and  Nurture.  By  Francis  Galton, 
F.K.S.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  position  of  the  scientific  class  in  England  is  so  pecu¬ 
liar  at  the  present  time,  and,  we  may  add  also,  so  precarious, 
that  an  inquiry  into  what  Mr.  Galton  calls  their  natural 
history,  or  the  conditions  favourable  to  them,  is  bound  to 
excite  a  wide-spread  interest.  The  study  is  also  interesting 
in  itself.  The  English  nation  is  distinguished  as  having 
produced,  in  former  generations  and  in  the  present,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  scientific  world, 
and,  as  a  nation  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  specially  distinguished 
at  present  for  the  meagre  contingent  that  it  supplies  to  the 
rank-and-file  of  scientific  workers.  In  a  study  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  aptitude  one  would  follow  with  interest  how  the  national 
characteristics  of  energy  and  love  of  freedom  act  as  deter- 
mining  causes,  and  how  the  no  less  characteristic  wealth  of 
the  nation  acts  as  a  controlling  cause.  Wo  might,  in  fact, 
have  had  a  rigorous  handling  of  Wordsworth’s  rhetorical 
statement  that  high  thinking  has  disappeared  along  with 
plain  living,  and  of  the  many  more  colloquial  statements, 
as,  for  example,  that  we  have  no  love  for  things  of  the  mind, 
that  wo  are  continually  driving  at  practice,  or  of  the  more 
startling  statement  that  it  is  better  in  England  for  a  man’s 
worldly  prospects  to  be  a  drunkard  than  to  be  smitten  with 
the  dmne  dipsomania  of  the  original  investigator.  Such  a 
sjTstematic  inquiry  would  have  shown  us  how  far,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  of  great  material  resources,  with  the  principle  of  indi¬ 


vidual  liberty  or  self-government  in  its  institutions,  the  study  ■ 
of  science  for  its  own  sake  was  likely  to  flourish.  Adopting  i 
the  “struggle  for  existence  ”  way  of  speaking,  we  might 
have  learned  whether  in  England,  at  the  present  day, 
the  scientific  aptitude  is  or  is  not  one  of  those  modes  of  • 
energy  in  the  individual  that  tend  to  be  suppressed,  and 
what  are  the  modifying  circumstances  under  which  the 
faculty  for  research  is  not  overborne.  There  are  very  defi¬ 
nite  facts  to  indicate  that  some  such  way  of  treating  the 
subject  of  English  men  of  science  would  not  have  been 
amiss.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  salient  fact  that  Eng¬ 
lish  science  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  in  metallurgy,  applied  chemistry,  engineering,  geo¬ 
graphical  exploration,  and  the  like ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that,  where  scientific  investigations  are  not  stimu¬ 
lated  by  their  direct  bearing  on  practice,  they  are  mostly 
carried  on  by  a  class  of  wealthy  amateurs,  whose  scientific 
work  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  who,  in  a  great  measure,-  * 
sustain  the  reputation  of  English  science  abroad.  This  class 
is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  nation  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners.  In  the  eulogy  lately  pronounced 
on  the  English-bred  Montalembert  by  his  successor  at  the 
French  Academy,  it  formed  a  principal  topic  of  discourse. 
The  Germans,  again,  are  constantly  making  the  mistake  of 
supposing  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  a  professor ;  and  when  th^ 
learn  that  our  greatest  man  of  science  is,  as  regards  position, 
a  country  gentleman,  they  come  to  see  that  England  has 
savants  that  have  no  counterpart  in  Germany,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  own  learned  class  is  poorly  represented  in 
England. 

Mr.  Galton  has  narrowed  the  range  of  his  inquiry  very 
greatly  within  the  limits  that  one  conceives  to  be  adequate 
to  the  case.  Apparently  a  firm  believer  in  the  statistical 
method,  he  has  not  gone  farther  than  statistics  can  cany 
him  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  he  has  not  always 
used  his  favourite  method  to  the  best  advantage.  From 
the  500  or  more  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  has 
selected  180,  by  means  of  various  tests,  some  of  which  are, 
for  his  purpose,  plainly  faulty.  To  the  selected  180  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  of  questions.  Many  of  the 
questions  had  reference  to  parentage,  and  were  meant  to 
test  the  doctrine  of  heredity ;  others  referred  to  personal 
qualities,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  a  tliird  set 
were  concerned  with  the  tendencies  shown  in  early  life ; 
and  the  remainder  referred  to  educational  opportunities. 
Mr.  Galton  got  replies  from  only  100  or  thereby  of  hia 
selected  180,  and  it  is  on  those  replies,  which  he  quotes  at 
considerable  length,  that  his  conclusions  are  based.  We 
have  Mr.  Galton’s  assurance  that  his  correspondents  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  scientific  aptitude 
and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  its  existence.  We  learn, 
however,  that  they  are  nearly  all  included  within  the  ^ 
necessarily  limited  circle  of  Mr.  Galton’s  own  acquaintance ; 
and  although  we  find  no  systematic  account  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  life,  there  is  everywhere  indirect  evidence  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  well-to-do  classes.  Mr.  Galton 
expresses,  with  an  appearance  of  fervour,  his  opinion  that 
“  the  upper  classes  of  a  nation  like  our  own,  which  are 
largely  and  continually  recruited  by  selections  from  below, 
are  by  far  the  most  productive  of  natural  ability;”  the 
lower  classes,  says  he,  are  in  truth  the  “  residuum.”  This 
sounds  very  like  a  gospel  for  the  rich.  Must  we  then 
conclude,  after  all,  that  an  aristocracy  of  talent  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech,  and  that  all  we  have  believed  and  hop^  ^ 
of  the  pent-up  energies  and  glowing  virtues  of  the  poor  is 
a  poetic  fiction  ?  At  all  events,  if  chill  penury  ever  does 
repress  their  noble  rage,  we  do  not  look  for  an  exposure  of 
that  fact  in  Mr.  Galton’s  pages.  • » 

We  do  injustice,  however,  to  the  objectivity  of  Mr.  Galton’s 
studies.  He  follows  the  natural  history  method,  gathering 
information  about  a  large  number  of  particular  cases,  and 
generalising  upon  it  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  stands 
out  in  bold  contrast  with  the  way  in  which  some  former 
writers  have  treated  the  same  subject.  The  German  philo* 
sopher  Fichte  published  in  1806  a  small  volume  of  Univer¬ 
sity  lectures,  under  the  title  *  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  Gelehr- 
ten  * — On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar.  The  true-minded 
scholar,”  he  says,  “looks  upon  his  vocation — to  become  ® 
partaker  of  the  Divine  Thought  of  the  universe— as  the 
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purpose  of  God  in  him ;  and,  therefore,  both  his  person  and  the  country.  Sociology,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  a  game 
^  occupation  become  to  him,  before  all  other  things,  that  two  or  more  can  play  at. 

honourable  and  holy;  and  this  holiness  shows  itself  in  all  ^  By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Galton’s  work 
his  outward  manifestations.”  Now,  when  a  writer  on  the  is  that  having  reference  to  the  inheritance  of  qualities, 
game  subject  considers  it  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  Although,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  his  data  were  quite 
to  go  about  among  his  scientific  acquaintances  and  measure  insufficient  for  making  an  induction  as  to  the  special  scien- 
inaide  the  rim  of  their  hats  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  we  tific  aptitude,  and  the  conditions  favourable  to  it  thev 


feel  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  from  Fichte,  and  that 
German  transcendentalism  has  had  its  day.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  most  salient  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Galton’s  study  and  the  pervading  idea  of  the 
transcendentalist.  According  to  Fichte,  the  true  Gelehrter, 
or  man  of  science,  was  he  who  could  penetrate  through  the 
sensuous  veil  of  the  universe  and  discover  the  hidden  idea 
beyond.  This  is  the  well-known  faculty  that  Mr.  Carlyle 


were  ^  very  well  suited  to  throw  light  upon  the  abstract 
question  of  heredity.  The  various  qualities  of  body  and 
mind  that  Mr.  Gal  ton  has  taken  up  one  by  one  were  sufil- 
ciently  well  adapted  for  testing  the  resemblance  between 
parent  and  offspring,  although  they  may  have  been  partly 
relevant  to  the  scientific  faculty,  and  partly  irrelevant,  or 
entirely  unconnected  with  it.  The  statistical  returns  show 
pretty  clearly  that  the  100  successful  men  who  furnished 


has  illustrated  in  all  his  writings  with  a  wealth  of  metaphor  them  were  not  only  bom  in  a  good  social  position,  but  that 
that  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  him  immortal.  It  is  the  they  inherited  also  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  great 
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faculty  of  taking  an  unconventional  view  of  things ;  of 
describing,  for  example,  the  net  import  and  upshot  of  war 
“in  quite  unofficial  language,”  or  of  imagining  a  royal  levee 
at  which  nobody  wore  clothes.  Now,  on  a  sustained  perusal 
of  Mr.  Galton’s  work,  the  quality  that  stands  out  most  pro¬ 
minently,  as  being  special  to  men  of  science,  is  **  independ¬ 
ence  of  character.”  Mr.  Galton’s  questions  were  not  very 
well  adapted  to  extract  good  analytic  information  about  the 
strictly  intellectual  side  of  the  scientific  aptitude,  and  still 
more  his  correspondents  have  gone  off  in  an  ethical  direc¬ 
tion.  But,  by  the  light  of  previous  and  well-known  psycho¬ 
logical  studies,  one  is  enabled  to  see  what  Mr.  Galton  and 
his  correspondents  are  driving  at,  just  as  we  may  understand 
also  the  drift  of  Fichte’s  ideas.  Thus,  when  one  of  Mr. 
Galton’s  correspondents  writes  that  he  has  **a  preference  for 
whatever  is  not  the  fashion,  not  popular,  not  rich,  not  very 
able  to  help  itself,  yet  with  qualities  unworthily  overlooked  or  | 
unjustly  oppressed,”  we  at  once  recognise  the  ethical  counter¬ 
part  of  what  is,  according  to  psychological  analysis,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  scientific  intellect.  The  latter  is  described,  in  a 
great  variety  of  terms,  as  the  faculty  of  seeing  likeness  in 
the  midst  of  difference,  of  establishing  an  identity  between 
phenomena  that  appear  to  the  common  eye  to  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  of  being  able  to  set  aside  the  adventitious 
circumstances,  and  to  fix  the  attention  on  what  is  relevant, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Galton  found  that  fifty  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  had  independence  of  character  in  excess,  while  it 
was  below  par  in  two  only.  Besides  truthfulness,  which,  as 
a  scientific  quality,  is  somewhat  colourless,  memory  is  the 
only  other  strictly  relevant  faculty  about  which  statistics  are 
given.  Mr.  Galton  has  dealt  separately  with  the  verbal 
memory,  the  memory  for  facts  and  figures,”  and  the 
memoiy  for  form,  but  he  has  strangely  neglected  to  sort  the 
replies  of  his  correspondents  according  to  the  departments 
of  science,  more  or  less  abstract,  or  more  or  less  concrete, 
in  which  they  were  respectively  engaged ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  that  his  conclusions  on  this  head  are  in¬ 
definite.  For  the  rest  WA  lAJim  f.Vinf.  f.VlA  aimAAcafiil  i 


value. 
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Promotion  by  Merit.  Reflections  on  Report  of  Civil  Service  Inquiry 
CJoinmissioners.  (6d.)  E.  Stanford. 
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DRAMA. 


“““  succesoM  .apanfe  ^  Jile' 

ine  qu^ities  that  accompany  success  in  general.  They  Jccasio^repreaentation  of  the  “  Maid’s  Tragedy  ”  in  a  form 
are  rem-irirQiiiir  LanUi...  _ _ _ _ j  _  ,  .  .  ,  ■,  •!!  rm  •  _  i*  —  __  _  • 


.  ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE,  HOLBORN. 

There  was  a  time  when,  as  Dryden  tells  us  in  his  “  Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poesy,”  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  were 
“the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage in  the  easy  epoch  tliat  followed  the  Restoration  the 
gaiety  of  their  comedies,  the  flagrant  vices  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  the  romantic  pathos  of  their  tragical  scenes, 
suited  exactly  the  humours  of  the  town.  That  day  is  com¬ 
pletely  passed ;  their  writings  are  whoUy  unknown  to  the 
play-going  world,  and  the  only  instance  of  their  revival  is  the 

rPXX/I  XT  in  fk  fnT*TTI 


are  remarkably  healthy,  they  are  possessed  of  bodily  energy  so  garbled  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  This  play,  as  origiu- 
in  a  high  degree,  and  of  mental  energy  to  an  extent  that  has  ally  altered  for  Macreadv  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  brought 
6(1  many  of  them  to  take  up  scientific  investigation  in  ad-  out  at  the  Haymarket  Tneatre,  Mr.  Hollingshe^  has  put  on 
•lition  to  their  ordinary  calling.  As  to  the  size  of  the  head,  the  boards  of  his  popular  house  in  HolWn,  and  it  aUracte 
we  are  re-aseured  that  “the  general  ecientifle  poeition  of  “  appreemtive  but  not  numeroua^^audionce.  Maid  a 


®  ®^^h-headed  and  the  large-headed  men  seems  equally 
good,  but  the  small-headed  men  are  by  far  the  most  ener¬ 
getic.  The  geographical  distribution  of  scientific  ability  is 


Tragedy  ”  is  probably  the  best  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
woiis  ;  “  Philaster  ”  contains  more  romantic  scenes  and  more 
beautifully-written  passages ;  “  King  and  No  King  ”  has  more 
stirring  interest ;  some  of  the  comedies  are  brighter  and 


— -  uxobi luui/iuu  uuxxjiiy  IS  stirring  iniereSli  ;  some  Ol  me  uuxxxcuxco  rtic  xuxAx 

a  very  curious  matter.  Mr.  Galton  gives  a  map  in  which  easier,  out  the  “  Maid’s  Tragady  ”  seems  to  carry  off  the  pidm 
he  scientific  areas  are  marked  a  deep  black  colour,  while  for  seriousness  and  depth  of  thought.  It  is  the  m^o^  Shake- 


of  wantmg  in  scientific  capacity  ;  while  the  diffusion  purity  by  an  offensive  levity  of  expression.  Aspatia 

a  ^  scientific  aptitude  northwards  into  Scotland  comes  to  stands  almost  alone  among  them—a  serene  and  saintly  figure, 
a  head  stop  at  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.  Facts  are,  no  fair  as  a  bride,  meek  as  a  maid,  with  unchapleted  and  un- 
j^oubt,  inexorable,  and  the  sociological  method  is  not  to  be  filleted  hair,  an  unsullied  sacrifice  to  a  ^eat  tragic  purpose 

bw  r  to  hope  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  other  400  Fel-  distinctly  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  HoUinphead,  in 

8  0  the  Royal  Society,  or  of  “  the  many  excellent  men  determining  to  revive  this  play,  should  have  adopted  the  form 
Mience,  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  Fellows,”  may  Sheridan  Knowles  manufactui^  for  Macready.  We  are  ar 
oe  domg  credit,  in  a  humble  way,  to  the  benighted  parts  of  from  advocating  the  restoration  in  full  of  a  play  so  coarse 
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in  detail  as  this  ;  but  it  docs  seem  as  if  a  version  less  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  original  might  judiciously  have 
been  chosen.  Tlie  firat  act,  as  it  at  present  stands,  mars  the 
whole  development  of  the  piece.  In  the  “  Maid’s  Tragedy,” 
Aspatia  appears  but  seldom,  and  whenever  she  opens  her 
mouth  it  is  with  a  solemn  music  its  of  an  iucantatiou  ;  there 
hangs  about  all  her  utterances  a  witchery  of  grave  and  mno~ 
rouH  melody.  We  see  her  never  unless  reserved,  dkmified, 
and  steeped  in  sorrow.  The  scenes  Sheridan  Knowles  has 
added,  besides  dragging  in  a  new  and  useless  element  of 
horror  in  making  the  King  insult  her  with  a  dishonourable 
proposal,  bring  her  mysterious  nature  completely  dowii  to 
the  level  of  comxnonphice,  and  rob  the  dr^ia  of  its  finest 
feature.  Agiiin,  on  wliat  possible  pretext  is  the  foolish  old 
father,  Cahanax,  the  comic  per8c)uage  of  the  “  Maids 
Tragedy,”  robbed  of  all  his  humorous  characteristics  and 
fwiadff  a  mere  dull  and  pompous  courtier  ?  Knowl^  additions 
are  almost  all  stupid  and  ill-considered,  and  it  is  certainly 
time  to  prune  away  most  of  these  foolish  excrescences.  The 
beautiful  scene  in  the  end  of  the  second  act,  where  Aspatia 
sits  among  her  girls  and  mourns,  while  the  picture  of  AriadTO 
is  held  bemre  her,  now  ojKjns  the  first  act, and  in  onler  to  make  it 
intelligible  a  good  deal  of  spurious  conversation  is  put  into  the 
girls’  mouths.  The  famous  song,  “  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearae,” 
instead  of  being  sung  at  its  right  place  on  Evadne’s  wedding- 
night,  is  wailed  out  by  Aspasia  benind  the  scenes  at  the  very 
lw»giiintng  of  the  piece.  And  that  beautiful  and  unblemished 
scene  in  Evadne’s  chamber,  where  As[>atia  dam()8  tlie  general 
mirth  with  her  sadness,  and  goes  out  with  a  farewell  speedi 
to  Aniiiitor,  full  of  exquisite  melody,  is  for  no  j^parent 
reason  left  out.  But  perhaps  the  most  foolish  omission  is 
of  the  first  appe<'irance  of  Aspatia.  Wlien  Melantius  has 
just  retumod,  and  is  being  told  that  it  is  Amintor’s  wedding- 
ni|^t,  Aspatia  crosses  the  stage ;  he  thinking  her  to  be  the 
bnde,  congratulates  her,  and  bids  him  not  add  86*0111  to 
her  sorrow,  going  out  as  she  says  it.  This  brief  appearance, 
giving  a  key-note  to  the  mystery  of  her  despair,  is  one  of  the 
most  subtle  touches  in  tlie  play,  and  this  the  stmient  Sheridan 
Knowles  has  omitted,  because  it  clashed  with  his  own  scenes 
at  the  l>eginning.  The  character  of  Evadne  is  little  changed ; 
its  repulsive  details  are  softened  down  with  judgment,  and 
as  she  is  here  presented  to  us,  we  are  quite  ready  to  exclaim, 
with  Amintor ; — 

Hudst  thou  I’ecn  thon,  thus  excellently  good 

Before  that  devil-king  tempted  tby  frailty, 

Sure  thou  hadst  made  a  star. 

The  fine  scene  in  which  ske  kills  tlie  king  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  act  is  cut  out,  aud  instead  of  it  we  have  a  rather 
long  soliloquy  outside  the  door  of  the  king’s  chamber,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  plucks  a  dagger  from  her  bo.som,  and  rushes 
in  ;  a  mode  of  procedure  whim  is  ]ierhapH  quite  as  effective 
and  ccrbiinly  more  moilest  thiui  the  horrible  Judith-and- 
HoIof)heriie8  scene  in  the  original  play.  The  plot  becomes 
completely  changed  in  the  end  tt(  t<he  fifth  Jict ;  the  whole 
action  and  denouement  is  altered,  mid,  instead  of  the  death 
of  the  two  heroines,  they  fall,  one  into  the  arms  of  Amintor, 
the  other  on  the  breast  of  Melantius.  To  conclude,  the  point 
of  |M:rsonal  and  awe-inspiring  dignity  in  the  king,  the  fear 
that  circles  his  person  at  all  times  ami  makes  him  so  liard  to 
slay,  Sheridan  Knowles  has  completely  lost ;  liis  king  is  weak 
and  wanton,  snubbed  by  all  his  courtiers,  and  thwarted  at 
every  turn. 

Mr.  Creswick  plays  Melantius  conscientiously.  His  dress  is 
very  unbecoming,  but  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  aiino3rauce  of  the  red-Btri|)ed  blanket  he  flourishes 
over  his  shoulders,  he  is  seen  to  be  acting  carefully  and 
effectively.  He  has  uauglit  the  true  manner  of  a  Fletcher 
hero,  an  unliending,  unsofiened  man  of  war,  unable,  like 
Hhakc.speare’s  soldiers,  to  melt  into  more  genial  and  humor¬ 
ous  moods.  He  acts  the  scenes  in  which  there  is  much  move- 
iiieut, — the  one  in  which  he  extracts  the  wietched  secret  from 
Amintor,  and  tlieu  quarrels  with  him,  after  the  fasliicm  of 
JlnituB  and  Cassius,— the  one  in  which  he  calls  on  his  brother 
to  aid  him  in  revenge,  aud,  the  best  of  all,  the  magnificent 
scene  in  wliidi  he  crushes  tht*  will  and  wakens  the  conaeieuce 
of  his  wicked  sister  Evadne,  very  excellently.  Miss  Leighton, 
who  plays  Evadne,  does  her  piirt  well  also.  At  first  tlie  piece 
drags  wearisomely  ;  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  patience  to  listen 
to  the  stupid  interpolations  aud  trunqied-up  sensations  of 
Hhej-idau  Knowles,  but  when  the  undiluted  lk;aumont  and 
Fletcher  begins.  Miss  Li'ighton  warms  to  her  work.  Her  first 
good  piece  of  actiiig  is  the  scene  in  her  chamber  on  her 
marriiige-night,  witli  Amintor,  a  passage  that  gives  her  great 
opportunities  for  brilliant  tnigic  im|ierBoiiation.  Miss  Edgar 
was  creditable  butratlier  cold  as  Asfiatia;  in  the  real  “  Maid’s 
Tragedy  ”  she  would  probably  do  better  tlian  in  this  version  ; 
the  ingeniously  ill-advised  scene  when  the  King  is  made,  by 
Mr.  Knowles,  to  atUunpt  her  honour  iu  the  first  act,  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  act  her  part  satisfactorily  in  the 
futme.  Mr.  Pennington  is  a  sho^^  but  not  wholly  agreeable 
Amintor;  the  weakneas,  excitability,  and  vacillating  affec¬ 


tionateness  are  well  rendered,  but  he  raves  too  much,  some¬ 
times  most  unsuitably,  as  in  the  wedding-night  sc^e  with 
Evadne.  These  four  actors  save  the  piece  from  oompletii 
mediocrity,  but  the  rest  of  the  company  are  either  very  h^ 
indeed  or  else  completely  uninteresting.  The  whi^  per. 
formauce  is  a  curious  proof  of  how  thoroughly  Beamnoig 
and  Fletcher,  in  spite  of  their  great  natural  gifts,  richnem  6[ 
fancy,  brilliancy  of  dialogue,  and  knowledge  of  stage  requhe- 
ments,  have  passed  into  the  honourable  retirement  cl  th® 
library.  It  may  well  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  is  thsu 
the  English  language  arrived  at  its  high^  perfeotioA,  hut 
certainly  in  re^rd  to  dramatic  vitality  they  marked  fka 
beginning  of  a  decadence,  aud  threw  out  the  sterile  shooti 
that  broke  into  such  barren  blossoms  as  Congrewe  and 
Soutliem.  Edmund  W.  Gossb.  . 

TAe  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscriptu 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  anj  particular  person  is  no  doabt  • 
(theoretically)  remote  contin<;ency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  tnallw 
o^  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  wlUAlt 
\nll  be  seen  the  risk  (in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extin^^uishedFOR 
LIFE  is  almost  absurdly  small.it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tts 
Insurance  is  AN  OUVIOCS  D I  FT  If  iu  the  case  ol  most  travellaM. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURAIK* 

\)  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


•  TRDSTEEB  AKD  t  ©IRKCTOR8. 


t  M.  K.  Marsden.  Esq. 

*tR.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A..  F.BA 
*tSir  John  Murray,  mrt  (Chabinan). 
t  U.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

•  James  White,  Esq. 
i  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 
t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago.  Esq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  U.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Compaqy  for 
£.3,  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £6,  and  £1 1  Os.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  ot  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  in^almtuli, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURS, 
F.S.B.,  Managing  Director. 


rpHEATRE  ROYAL, 

-L  Manager,  F.  B.  Ciiatti 


DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  aod 

agor,  F.  B.  CiiATTERTON. — Every  evening,  at  6  50,  REBECCA. 
Messrs.  J.  Fernandez,  Terriss,  Glover,  J.  Johnstone,  A.  C.  Lilly,  Ford, 
Vaughan,  Kemble,  Parkes,  Matthison,  R.  Dolman;  Hesdames  G.  WarA 
Gainsborough,  Page,  &c. ;  and  ALADDIN.  Box-otiice  open  Irom  tea  tUf 
five  daily. 

SUNDAY  TiECTURE  SOCIBTY.— The  Lecture*  at 

O  ST.  GECJRGE’S  HALI,.  LANGIIAM-PLACE,  commenc*  esaii 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Feb.  28. — A.  ELLEY  FINCH,  Ea)., 
on  **  Erasmus,  bis  Life,  Works,  and  Influence  upon  the  Spirit  of  the 
Reformation.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penay, 
6ix|>euce,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


T°, 


LITERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS,  and  OTHERS.— A 

light  and  spacious  first  floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  purposea.  to  be 
l.et  at  136  Strand,  W.C.  (near  Somerset  House.) 


T£;isrisr-A.iiTT,  oisoXiOa-zsT, 

149  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GBO- 

VA  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks, 
and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bucklaud,  Ly ell,  Jukes, 
i’age  and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : 

too  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  0  0 

30U  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  l>ruwer8 .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  D'rawera .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology, 

50  to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  uommeuciM  ths 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  afloid* 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  mure  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  ail 
more  sehKSt. 

Ernest  JONES,  insurance  Broker,  13  Pallmall, 
Manchester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Fire  Insurance  ('onipanics,  Is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  fl* 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw-Mills,  India-Rubber  Works, 
Sugar  Ketiiieries,  Oil  Works,  and  other  buzardous  rit^ks.  All  losses  promptly 
and  liberally  settled  at  his  Offices  on  b<‘half  of  the  various  Coiupaatk*- 
Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoted,  tree  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected 
at  the  lowt*8t  current  rates. 

Husiiicss  established  186.5. 

Braucb  offices  iu  Loudon,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 

I^ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  V.Hluations  and 

Estlinales  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  flurvefor, 
1  8t.  Petersburgh-terrace.  Moscow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years  practical  exiicrieuce.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

.Landscape  and  Architectur.1l  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copiee  0* 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  lUustratioaa 
of  8eals  and  Coins. 

^T^HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  ot  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  ot 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Koval  ‘  ‘ 

graphical,  Hakluyt,  Koyal  Geos 
Societlea.-SPENCEH,  SAWY . . 

aud  Printers,  36a.  RaUibone-plaoe,  London. 
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mF  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

“  assurance  company  (Limited). 


nnHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILL! 


BIRKBECK 


MILLIONS. 


Chief  Ofllces-SS  Bedford-equare,  London. 

Paid-np  Capital  over  £2M),000. 

CbKTBAL  TriUSTHBB. 

The  Eight  Hod.  Lord  Sandhurst,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Commander-hi-Chlef  of 


T^IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

r“  hy  the  BIRKBECK.  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease* 


'  the  Forces  in  Ireland 

M* u"*^hayior?E^!!*C^rman  of  the  National  Discount  Company,  and 
Alllsnce  Bank. 

AoDiTOR  or  THE  Ltpk  Asstjbancb  Fond. 

W  Farr,  £sq-i  M.D.,  Registrar-General’s  Office,  Somerset  House. 


o  ^  •Vi - I - KTKrXjAMSiA  A  UU  £ 

bold  Secunties  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST. 
For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Kaey  Instalmentfl. 


How  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 


30  Souti 


with  immediate  possesBion  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  80(3IETY,  29  and 
unpton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


THE  POSITIVE  PLAN 

Ii  to  make  the  Insurance  Clear,  Secure,  and  as  little  burthensome  to  the 
Assured  as  possible— 

RvsToidiiiff  all  useless  and  unfair  conditions;  ,  .  „  .  ^ 

apart  in  Trust  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Premiums  and 
^  Assfts  in  Government  Securities  to  meet  claims  as  they  fall  due 
Rv  acoei)tlng  Moderate  Premiums  for  a  Limited  Number  of  Yei 
^  ror«ding  the  payments  over  a  longer  period,  as  may  best  suit  the  con- 
ol  As^ur&nt^ «  *  » 

Rr  •llowinir  the  Assured  the  use,  according  to  his  Necessities,  of  a  laige 
^  DSrt  of  the  Premiums ;  and 

R*  mAkinir  the  Assurance  Transferable,  without  Trouble  or  Expense, 
through  the  medium  of  the  POSITIVE  Note,  which,  like  a  Bank  Note, 
from  h^d  to  band  without  Endorsement  or  other  formality. 


LAND  for  Five 


r  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  i 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 
29  and  30  Southampton- buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


T>  IRK  BECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30South- 

■AJ  amDton-hlliklin<rci  r'hatmArv-lonA 


Koras  of  application  for  aseuranee,  the  rates  of  premiom,  and  all  infor- 
matioB  osn  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 


The  policies  of  this  company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by 
any  mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


A-J  ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposite  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  . 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Ranks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  onstomer. 

Che<me  books  supplied . 

Puronases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Fonr ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ton  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


DRESS. 


AY’S 


DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

RSGKNT-aTBEKT. 


VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 


CHARGES. 

Uni>br  SenvAMTS.  A  «.  d. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . . . from-O  15  6 


v/  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  iroiu  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenball-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Ckx^kspor-strect,  S.W. 


WHAT  18  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containinir  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  .Vt.ono 


f  f  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Eamilies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
yeara*  labour.  Mowliere  el.t«  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blendiKl.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  aud  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rulea  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes, ’M,<J00  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  3s,  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr.nliourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
7B.  M.  Livery  Button  Dies,  i,a  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
itmiiy  plate,  Os.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
br«t,  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.-T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 

.  1***^®“  Royal  Family,  25  Crauboume-street  (comer  of  St 
wartiu  8  lane). 


nULLETOxX’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

bill,  ®  of  fhc  very  best  Papt‘r  and  300  Envelopes,  all  beauti- 

y  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  .Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
charge.-!.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Lranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-lane). 


CASHMERE  SHAWLS . .  „  0  8  6 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade . . . .  6  5  6 

Do.  made  complete  .  ,,  0  1 5  O 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  mate¬ 
rial,  complete . . . . . . . . . .  „  1  8  6 

Da  trimm^  Crape . . . .  „  1116 

CLOTH  JACKET.... . . . . . .  0  16  « 

Uppek  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL 
COSTUME  SKIRT,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE 

BODICE,  with  Tuckers,  complete  _ ...................  3  3  0 

Da  trimmed  with  Crape  . . . . .  .440 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . . . . . . . .  0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape . . .  .  1  15  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has 
I  ^ined  undue  circulation,  that  none  hut  the  richest  materials  in  Coetumei, 
Mantles,  aud  Millinery  are  sold  nt  their  Eatabliahuient,  deem  U  a  duty  to 
themselves  and  the  public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at 
Jay's  Mourning  Warehouse  that  good  wearing  materials  are  out  from  the 
piece,  and  at  more  than  on  equivalent  for  the  price,  which  is  from  la  per 
yard  upwarda 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dreasmakere  and 
Millinere,  who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  tbcevent  of  immediate  Mourtiiag 
being  reqaired,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dresa  one  can  bo 
despatclted  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram, 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked 
with  plain  figures,  and  charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouee  In  Regeat-etreet. 


JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  W AREHOVSB, 
243,  245.  ‘M7, 249,  aud  251  Regent-street. 


pAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

with  of  paper  aud  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours, 
Lkt/vm  r'*’*"*’  iis.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  (3UL- 

PpBni’  *'"1^*'*'^®*’  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
obranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  laue). 


nULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

2s  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plates, 

^  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Ss. ; 

or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
wime  street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  laue),  W.C. 


JJENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapaide. 

1  BENNETT’S  GOLD  l^RESENTATION  WATCHES, 
-13  20g8 ,30g8.,40gB. 

CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  havii^ 

-1-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Cb'Ck  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled 
to  offer  to  purchavera  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprisiug 
clocks  for  tlie  drawing,  dining  rooms,  and  pruseutatioo,  of  the  higheM 
quality  and  newest  deshnus. 


quality  and  newest  designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 
FACTORY,  66  and  64  Cheapsida 


by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

froin._£.>^.i'  T.l*®  >»08t  elegaut  patterns  in  Loudon.  2,000  to  select 

Htavv  kniiabi  ’  j  16*- ;  v®fy  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 

iliread  ami ,  I-l®  lOs.  Send  size  of  linger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 

^Dfraved  r.n  li*,**  priced  ring  required.  Anus,  Crests,  or  Monogram 


yiSrrjNG  CAULS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

flitv  *“®*u<iing  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

CULI  V  n  tv  u  ^  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 
^Mtin's.rane)'^*^’  Engraver,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 


M ^ST4 ^ ®  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

The  folio winip  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 

tmperor  and  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 

1070  to  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 

‘“dNavv  Ba.iJ  «  .1  ®  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 

ttooen.  T ’.*1  VV^*^**’  ^iii^'quisoa.  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 

Fillip  Sheets  (jomic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 

o»med,  Thi. I.G  IHuiuinated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 

I  .i'Cl^llOle  Seritsnf  twtno  *r.m  .rOA  IP..  P^YTl 


RUPTUBES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  600  Aledical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  ol  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  stet!  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  eflects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  suppll^  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  aud  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
Closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  dea- 
crlptive  circular  maybe  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  ^il  to  flt>  for¬ 
warded  by  post  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Hcoadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
318.  (id.,  42a,  and  52a  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  63b.  6d. ; 

orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  i’ioca- 

NEVy  PATENT. 


TTLASTIC  stockings,  knee-caps, 

J-ij  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  8W  ELLING  of 


***»>ed  Thi. 1  ‘"“miuaua  nags  oi  riaiions.  All  tiie  crests  art 
J-KTON  F^..,,  diflerent  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 

•ifest  (corner  Af'«r  m  ^“®®”  **^1  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 

vwwrner  01  bt  Martin  s-lane),  W.C. 


the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Im).  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  Inex- 
peusive  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stockiug.  Price  4a  6d.,  7s.  Od., 
lOa,  and  16e-  ®ach ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly.  London. 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inralid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  incoaTcnience,  or 
expeniie,  by  living  on  DU  BAKUY’B  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 
wliieh  faves  fifty  timet  iu  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irreeistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspep^tia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  couipUlnts, 
flatuieucy,  nervousness,  biilousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats, 
catarrhs,  coidsi,  infiuenza,  noises  in  the  heatl  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout, 

£  overly  and  impurities  of  tiie  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  "^'ta- 
illiy,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  pmpitation, 
heartburn,  iiuadaohe,  debility,  dropsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea;  sinking  fits,  cough,  asinma, 
brouchitis.  consumption,  exiiaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  wMting 
away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with  aduits  and  delicate 
infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  contains  four  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  meat.  - - 

CURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Itev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  1  aken- 
ham,  Norfolk.  “  Deo.  5, 1859. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  ▼irtues  of  DU 
UAUKY’8  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  casesof  indigestion, 
and  particularly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  ususally  affected.  1  consider  it 
tlie  best  of  all  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases 
which  would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  rhape.  In  short,  a  liealthv  now 
of  bile  is  one  of  its  earliest  and  best  effects.— AM E8  T.  CAMFBLLL. 

J'^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 
1  ate  DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  A  RABICA,  I  have  not  lelt 
the  weight  of  my  94  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  uimbltness, 
my  sight  has  improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 
reminds  me  of  what  1  was  at  the  age  or  20— in  short,  I  leel  myself  quite 
young  an<l  hearty.  1  preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  1  make  long 
journeys  on  foot,  my  head  is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the 
interests  ot  other  sufferers  1  authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of 
the  benefits  of  your  admirable  food,  and  remain — Abbot  I’El  KR  CA8- 
TELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Friest  of  Tmuetlo,  near  Moudovl” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DnF.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
llmrlin  Clinical  H'tekly  of  April  8,  187*2 :  **  1  shall  never  forget  that  1  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  KevaJenta  Arabica.  The  child, 
not  four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,, with  constant 
vomiting,  which  resisted  all  mediral  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two 
wet  nurses.  1  tried  DU  BARRY’.S  REVA  LE.NTA  with  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  success.  The  vomiting  ceast*d  immediately;  and,  after  living  on  this 
fo^  six  weeks,  the  baby  was  restored  to  the  most  flourisliing  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  success  has  attended  all  my  experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  T 
find  contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY  S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-seven  years  DY&- 

PFH*81A,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 
and  for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually 
removed  by  this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac.— PARKER  D. 
BLNQUAIl,  Captain  Royal  Navy.— Loudon,  2ud  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from 
dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms, 
sickness, and  vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD.-MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^ure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.— “Thirty  three  years’  diseased  lungs, spitting  of  blood,  | 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  siuging  In  the  ears,  oouslipatlon,  debility, 
palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  aud  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU 
BARRY'S  DELICIOUS  FOOD  My  luugs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and 
ears  are  all  right— my  bearing  perleet— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber 
Merchant,  Frimley.”  - 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brchan. — “In  consequence  of  a 
liver  complaint  I  was  wasting  away  tor  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and 
nervous  that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or.  In  fact,  attend  to  anything  ; 
with  a  nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness, 
and  the  must  intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting 
down  fur  hours  together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  had  become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as 
well  as  French,  had  prescribed  fur  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  1  took 
DU  BARRY'S  FOOD, and  lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  mouths. 
The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has  completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself 
again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive  visits,  and  resume  my  social  pobition. — 
Marchluuess  DE  BREll  AN,  Naples,  April  17,  1859.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.I7x)NSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. 
— “Bonn,  July  19,  1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  Is  oue  ol  the  most  excellent, 
nourishing,  and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all 
kinds  of  medicines.  It  is  particularly  effective  In  indigestion  (dyspepsiaj,  a 
coutined  liabit  of  body,  as  also  in  diarriioea.  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or 
gravel ;  Intlaiiunatory  irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  aud 
bladder,  and  hmiuorrhulds.— Dr.  KUD.  WURZER,  I'rolessor  of  Medicine, 
and  Practical  M.D.”  _  ’ 

f^URE  of  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  and 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

**  UU  BARRY’S  REVALE.NTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings. 
U'lrlble  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  dlgi^stiun,  which  had  lasted  18 
years.  I  have  never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET 
1‘arUh  Priest,  St  Romaia-des-liles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  ot  the  London  Geographical 
society,  inentiuns  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “who  requlie  neither 
“^‘1*®*“*^* life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARA- 
lilCA  r  ODD,  whir li  keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption, 
S4*.rotula,  saucer,  Ac.,  having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  small¬ 
pox  and  measles  (or  more  than  twenty  years.” 

I^U  B.VRRY  b  FOOD. — FEVERS,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

“hip  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
round  the  world,  l  ave  yielded  to  DU 
ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found 
^  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  offleers  and 

and  wen?gret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have 
stood  in  the  wav  of  its  universal  adopUon  In  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette 
C.  Malcor.  L.  Delouole,  J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J. 
Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off  Hydros,  15lh  May,  1873. 

r)H  iiEVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

("“‘‘ably  packed  for  all  climates)  selU:  In  tins.  Hb.  at  2a-  of  11b 
31.  6d.;  21b.,  Cs.t  51b  ,  14a;  121b.,  28A;  24lb.,  60b.  ^  *  ’  ’ 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2At  24  cups,  Ss.  6d.;  48  cupr*!  ’ 
288  eupd,  808..  676  cups,  55s.  _  ’ 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

tlie  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  BickDeBs,eva 
in  pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  tute^ 
waking  up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobi^ 
or  drinking.  They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  i»ftn«a 
refreshing  sleep,  and  arc  more  highly  nourishing  and  sttstaining  than  eves 
meat,  lib.,  3a  6d. ;  2lb.,  6a  ;  24ib.,  50b.  . 

Depots  .-  DU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Regent-stwet, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Vend6me,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard 
du  Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  GrossI,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  ValverdA 
Madrid;  28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  103,  164,  Frederick-stmt 
Berlin,  W.;  8  Wallfisoh  Gasse,  Vienna;  and  at  the  Grocers’  aud  Chemisto' 
in  every  town. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAST.- 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  bre^sst 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con- 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enoimh  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease,  llimdredsof  subtle  maladies  are  floating  arount^  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  ana  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  tor  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works — Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 
Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation, 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'■^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
JL  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfeetly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Mote 
the  Red  seal.  Pink  Label, and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREKT,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

JOHN  TANN’S 

LIANCE  SAFES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE. STEEET,  E.C. 

THE  CORN  FLOUR 

MANUFACTUBED  FOB  TWENTY  TBABS  BY 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures, 

23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(TEE  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST 

Afk  for  Johnston’s  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JUDSON’S  DYES. 

18  COLOUBi,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  1 0  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  instructions  supplied.  _ _ 

pOMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

VV  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.Dm 
248  Ui^  Holbom.  London. 

pi  REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX* 

VJ  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  iJ^^ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect. 

.3s.  6d.,  58.  6d..  and  10s  M. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALAA* 
ROSS’S  Cantharidcs  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3b.  6d.  _  _ 

OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX 

O  ROSS’S  CANTUARIDES  OIL,  which  speedUy  produces  Whiak^ 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  ^st  for  64  stamps. — ALEX.  KU^* 
248  High  lloibom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye, 3s.  ou. , 
Face  Powder,  Is.  _ _  _ 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR^ASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  to 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  ne^ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  ud  of  the  hair-brush,  when.  In 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  u» 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 218  High  Holborn,  London. 
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linens. 

linens. 

linens. 

linens. 


MAPLE  &  CO. 

FAMILY  LINENS  at  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTUEEBS’  PRICES . 


Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  pattema,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make 
will  th<‘n  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkine  at  2i<.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  table  cloths  at  Ss  6d  each  Damask 
Table  Cloths,  3  yards  long,  lls.  9d.  each  t  Napkins  to  match,  88. 9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  34  yards  long,  ISs  9d.  •  4  yards 
long,  148. ;  5  yards  long.  158.  Od.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  Sa.  44d.t  S  yards  long,  As.  M.  t  2A  yards  long, 
68.  6d.  each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  28.,  28.  6d.,  and  3s.;  fine  and  nseful,  3s.  6d.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths  and  erery 
description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giring  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required.  ' 


MAPLE  and  CO.,  TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  Co., 


furnish  07^  09^  71^  73^  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


your  house 


NEAB  TOTTENHAM-COUBT-EOAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  .Free. 


INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE, 


A  perfectlj  pore  Wine  from  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  compares  yery  advantageoaslj  with  the 

FIRST  BRANDS  OF  CHAMPAGNE 


which  hare  latelj  risen  so  enormously  in  price.  It  is  made,  like  the  finest  champagne,  from  black  grapes,  slightly  pressed. 


VERY  DRY ;  DRY  ;  and  RICHER ;  548.  per  dozen,  298.  per  dozen  pints. 


This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  and  may  be  obtained  at  their  warehouses,  Holbom 
Yiadact,  and  145  New  Bond -street,  London,  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


Restored  to  its  original  colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  stieogthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  ooce  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  cases  at  lOs.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  5  GREAT  MAELBOEOUGH-STREET,  W.,  and 

93  and  95  CITY-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


the  original  and  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Aovxes  TO  Imvalios. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
irom  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
]J[**‘7.*®u*”*‘*  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
r^uiate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
01  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Krsgranee  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  03  Ueper  Thames-stbeet,  London,  E.C. 


**  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  Is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
PHT  -  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

''aijUKODYNE  effectually  checks  aud  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
PUT  diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

vyiinjuoDYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
PHT  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

v^nLURODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
PWT  Palpitation,  and  bpasms. 

ULORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  m  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Caucer,  Toothache,  &c. 

fyom  Db.  B.  j.  Bodlton  and  Co.,  Horncastle. 
and  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately, 
seeinstft  **/i*'**  ^  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti>i>asmodic.  It 

cause  I?!  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whutever 

other  rem  *  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 

*®*‘"*®  to  Po*8®**  this  great  advantage  over  all  other 
a®<UUve8  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects. 


In  conseqnenes  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  and  PERRINS’  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature, 

"LEA  FEBBiNS," 

W’hich  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 
after  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


tor  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  and 
BLACKWELL,  London ;  aud  Export  OUmen  generally. 


Retail,  by  dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
November,  1874. 


CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Coius 
of  the  f)'T®^j'**‘^oubtedly  the  Inventor  of  ClILORODYNK  ;  that  the  story 
tav  ho.! »  I'roeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 

LiS  to.- See  Times,  18th  July,  1864. 

't  Is.  14d.,28. 9(1.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
ment  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govem- 

oiainp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle, 

BKm8bwy"L5?dor’  RusseU-gtreet, 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

ri„  CONDIMENTS. 

F  L  AZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favo^ur- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  oompslled  to  ^“tlon  the 

against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up 

imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 9-i  Wlgmor^ 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  r^uested  to  ‘*'****®5 

nrepsred  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  m  many 


Bottle.prepared  by 


le.prepa 
R,  signed 


I  the  label  used  so  many 
Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE^I 

London  Office  for  AdTertuemanli 

84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.o! ' 


FVctm  tht  “  PALL  MALL  OAZBTTE'^  Apnl  29th,  197S, 

'•  THE  TRIBUNE  %»  beifond  compare  the  most  i^flumtial  Newspaptr  in 
Amerioa;  UUM  the  VnUed  Staies  tahat  our  own  *  loading  Journal*  u  m 

EngUttul.'” 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Citiea  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  moat  important  Hotels,  Club*, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leavfaij;;  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  Americau 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  i 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advw- 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  conneetioa 
«».n.n  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  si>ecial  columns,  which  ban 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  kjr 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  busineBS  with  England. 


12  Table  Forks .. 
is  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Deesertdo.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mnstarddo.  .. 
e  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 

1  Butter  Knife.. 

2  Saure  Ladles.. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  fid.  to  70s.:  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  dOOs. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  or  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  26s.  to  50b.  ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  bog  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
KLECTRO-SILVEKINO,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^ IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  Ifi  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  04fi.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  mm 
7s.  fid.  (  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.;  sets  of  toiiet  ware.  lbs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  4tfs. 

SLACK'S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
1^  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  los.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  fi.5s.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  Ud. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  fid.  tofiOs. 

Iraprovi*d  Coal- boxes,  4$.  fid.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18b.  fid.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  'frays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  fid.  to  30s. 

Papier  Machi^  ditto,  SOs.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis.  fid.  to  14s.  Gd. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  II  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
or  leaders.  Fire-irons,  FumlBhiiig  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Klectro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furuirth 
without  one. 

UICHAED  and  JO  EX  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTI, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


From  the  SATURDA T  REVIEW;*  November  9th,  187J. 

**/br  many  years  the  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  middy 
eirculaied paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  is 
Mr  J.  T.  H1GH1.AND,  Toe  New  Yobk  Tribune  Office,  84  Flsst- 
atreet,  E.C. 


.  FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  ••  UNITED  8EUVICE  ”  TABLET  is  fsined  fcclU 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles, and  80k 
Manufacturers  of  the  “ Lychnophvlax,”  or  ‘"Candle  Guard,”  d 
tually  preventing  the  guttering  ol  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medissl 

Professiou. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  labeL 


“TILEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  Vumished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho -square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  ior  Thirty  years  have  approved  of 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  AClDI'l  V  of  the  STDMALm 
IIKARTBUKN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  andM  W* 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  toi 
LADIES.CIIILDRKN. and  INFANTS.  , 

DINNKFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street.  London, 


V7ICTORIA.  The  New  National  Song.  Written  oy 
V  CLARK  RUSSELL.  Music  by  flENRY  SMART.  In  two  WJ* 
(G  and  B).  3s.  each ;  free  by  post,  18  stamps  each.  The  Part  dobb> 
4  stamps.  * 

rr  RATIS  and  post  free,  LATEST  LIST  of  MUSICAL 
VA  NOVELTIES  (Vocal  and  Pianoforte)  issued  by  Messrs.  KOB* 
COCKS  and  CO. 

rrUE  ELEMENTS  of  the  THEORY  of  MUSIC, 

-L  Adapted  for  Use  in  'fraining  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  BO® 
SUTTON,  Music  Master,  Training  College,  York.  In  cloth,  28. ;  po* 
for  24  stamps. 

A  BT’S  SIX  charming  SONGS  for  CHILDEEN.  Word* 

by  REA.  28.  fid.  each,  post  free  15  stamps  each.  ^ 

A  LFRKD  SCOTT  GATTY’S  SIX  SONGS  for  CH^ 

-lA.  DRKN.  3s.  each,  post  free  18  stamps  each.  Also,  by  the 
poser.  Six  Songs  for  “Our  Little  Ones,”  28.  fid.  each,  post  free  15 
eaclL-LoDdon :  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington-dtrs«. 


■  lULLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Glandular 

®  f**''®*L  neuralgia,  tic  doloreux,  rheumatism,  gout, 
lumbam,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  glands,  muscles,  and  nerves  of 
pennaiiently  eradicated  by  this  healing  anti-febrile  and 
preparation  ;  it  is  alM  a  iMTfect  remedy  for  all  skin  diseases  and 
•rery  kind  or  superficial  infiammatioii :  these  disfigurations  soon  lose 
their  angry  and  paiiilulchariicter  under  this  invaluable  Ointment.  These 
never  b^*n  administered  either  by  private  or  hospital  practi- 
‘ly«pt*P*l»  or  liver  complaint,  without  producing  the  desired 
^ult.  Thtse  two  invaluable  remedies  are  the  “inultum  In  parvo”for 

li*  nre  cheap,  easily  obtainable;  and 

their  utlUty  is  onrestricted  to  sex,  race,  or  country. 
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the  journal  of  ESYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


A  Vow  Series  of  this  Journal  will  be  published  in  APRIL,  and  continued 
^  half-yearly,  under  uie  Editorship  of 

LYTTLETON  S.  FORBES  WINSLOW,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P., 
D.C.L.,  Oxon. 


Communications.  Books  for  Review,  &c.,  to  be  sent  inamediately  to  the 
Editor,  at  his  residence,  23  Cavendish-square,  W. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  16  Waterloo-plaoe. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Volumes,  lar^e  crown  8vo,  price  68.  6d.,  boards. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagu, 

Author  of  *  Nathalie,’  Ac.  3  vote. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Author  of  ’  Hope  Deferred,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 


MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  ‘Off  Parade,’  Ac.  8  vola 


“  A  novel  of  great  power,  true  emotion,  and  bright  iutdligence.  It  will 
obtain  a  decided  popularity.”— ifessen^er. 


at  once 


Now  ready. 

the  N  E  W  C  0  M  E  S.  Vol.  I. 

With  23  Page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  183, 

CORNHILL  magazine  for 


MARCH. 


The  (JUxvjNxIIIjIj  lur  jvj.jajn.vyii. 

With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  H. 
at.t.INGHAM. 


contrnts  : 


The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  ‘  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  In  Italy,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  ought  to  earn  fur  itself  a  decided  place  amongrt  the 
standard  literature  of  the  day.  The  author  may  be  honestly  oongratnlatod 
upon  a  brilliant  and  well-merited  sucocm.”— Po»t. 

”  A  book  that  one  reads  through  with  decided  interest  and  pleasure.”— 
Academy. 

OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  *  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.’  3  vol*. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

‘  Fair  Women,’ Ac.  3  vols.  {Jtut  ready. 

HURST  and  DLAC&ETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborongb-atreet. 


Und  mache  all  mein  Wilnscben  wanr.  AVI. — Turougn  vvinter-time 
to  Soring.  XVII.- A  Game  of  Cards.  XVIII.— Be  the  Fire  Ashes. 
TOPHAM  BEAUCLERK. 

THE  SDN’S  SURROUNDINGS  AND  THE  COMING  ECLIPSE. 

THE  HUT.  From  Th^phile  Gautier. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  FLORENCE. 

01  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

SHELLEY:  POLITICIAN,  ATHEIST,  PHILANTHROPIST. 

TEHEE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chi^a.XXVI. — A  Perilous 
Truce.  XXVII.— Further  Entanglements.  XXVIII.— Farewell! 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  COBDEN  CLUB  ESSAYS. 

Jnst  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth.  jHice  12s.  €d., 

Local  government  and  taxation:  being  the 

New  Volume  of  Essays  for  187& 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  16  Waterloo-place. 


COHTEIfTS  : 

Local  Government  in  England .  By  the  Hon.  G.  Bbourick. 

Local  Government  in  Scotland .  By  A.  McNebl-Cairo. 

Local  Government  in  Ireland  .  By  W.  N.  Uancocr,  LL.D. 

Local  Government  in  Australia  and  New  (By  Sir  C.  Dilke,  T.  Werb 
Zealand . (  Ware,  and  W.  H.  Archer. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MM..ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

This  day,  crown  8ro,  7a  6d., 

BRIGADIER  FREDERIC  :  a  Story  of 

AImUui  Exile.  B,  MM.  EBCKMANN-CBATKIAN.  Anti 
Translation. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  16  Waterloo-place. 


''"’Holla’d  "T"  .  *?. .  M  LAVIXIT.. 


Local  Government  in  France 
Local  Government  in  Russia 


01  an 

Authorised 


Local  Government  in  Spain . . 

Local  Government  in  Germany . 


By  M.  de  Fbanqueville. 

...  By  Ashton  W.  Djlre. 

(By  Senor  Moret  t  Prendek- 

***  I  OAST. 

...  By  R.  B.  D.  Morier,  C.B. 


The  Volumu  is  Edited  by  J.  W.  Probyn. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  OALPIN  :  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


BLACKWOOD’S  aMAGAZINE  for  MARCH,  1875. 

No.  DCCXIII.  Price  2s.  6d. 


CONTINTS : 


LORD  LYTTON’S  SPEECHES. 

ANDROMACHE.— THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRIAM. 

A  DOG  WITHOUT  A  TAIL. 

THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.-Zanbrar. 

ALICE  UOBRAINE:  ATALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.— PART  XII. 
THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SESSION. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


rPEE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  MARCH. 

A  CONTENTS:— 

MAINE’S  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  By  T.  K.  Cliffe 
Leslie. 

CHARLES  AUSTIN.  By  Lionel  A.  ToUemache. 

LAW.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

QUESTION.  By  F.  S.  Corranoe. 

ITALIAN  INFLUENCE  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  A. 
Symonds. 

GERMAN  SOCIALISM.  By  John  Macdonell. 
tSS  medicine  by  women.  By  Sophie  Jex-Blake. 

By  George  Fottrell. 

BIRMINGHAM  St:HOOL-BOARD.  By  W.  Harris. 
utAnd-DV  Rich jird  Congreve  and  J.  H.  Bridges. 

IsAUCHAMI  S  CAREER.  By  (^orge  Meredith. 


MARCH. 


IN  OHIO.  By  George  Dawson. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  AUTHORSHIP.  By  R.  E.  Francillon.  Author 
of  ‘  Olympia,’  Ac. 

THE  FAERY  REAPER.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  ' 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  IN  THE  SADDLE.  By  W.  Senior. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  FLOGGING.  By  J.  Roland  Phillips,  Barrister 
at- Law. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  LEADERS  OF  GERMANY.  By  Herbert 
Tuttle. 

IS  VERSE  A  “TRAMMEL?”  By  T.  8.  Osmond. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN  (oonUnued.)  By  Justin  M’Carthy. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB  (continued.)  By  Frank  Perciral. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


The  above  are  the  (k>ntents  of  the 

G GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH.  The 

r  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the  old  Magasincs;  the  best  reputed  and 
most  popular  among  the  new. 


By  J.  A. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


MR.  SCOTT’S  PAMPHLETS 


The  Edinburgh  Daily  JUview  for  Dec.  14, 1874,  says :— **  One  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  literary  year  has  been  the  resuscitation  of  the  'Gentleman'* 
M^azine,’  which,  owning  the  influence  of  rare  ability  and  energy  in  its  new 
editor,  Mr.  Richard  Gowing.  has,  in  a  single  twelvemonth,  worked  its  way 
up  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  monthlies.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  public  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  altered  clam  of 
literary  fare  presented  by  that  Magazine,  aud  that  the  circulation,  which 
has  b^n  steadily  mounting  throughout  the  year,  Is  still  increasing  in 
quite  an  exhilarating  manner.” 

Priee  One  Shilling. 

Loudon :  GRANT  and  CO..  72  to  78  TummiU-atraet,  E.C.,  and  at  all 
Booksellers  and  Railway  and  other  Bookstalls. 


FOR  MARCH. 


ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 

MARCH.  Price  Is. 


JGUTHANASIA :  An  Abstract  of  the  Arguments  for  and 

•KMustit.  [11  pp.  Threepence. 

nine  YEAES  a  curate.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

'fuesiion  of  Method  as  aflecting  Religious  Thought.” 

[12  pp.  Threepence. 

CONTEOV'eESY.  By  Thomas  Dancer 
HUrCIIISON,Ex.Ciz,T.C.D.  tSJpp.  SlxiwoM. 


C0MTXNT8  or  THl  RUMBIB : 


o*"  Calculation  of  Proba- 

willlies  in  Reliirinn  Ww  «  a  ikT  — »  Au- 


1.  LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  RECOVERY  OF  PRINCE  LEOPOLD. 

By  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

2.  MILTON.  By  Mark  Pattison.  _ 

3.  CASTLE  DALY:  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

YEAK8  AGO.  Cliapters  XXXI..  XXXII. 

4.  THE  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 

By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

5.  HAS  FATHER  NEWMAN  CONFUTED  MB.  GLADSTONE?  By 

Willis  Nevin. 

6.  POLITICAL  REMINISCENCES.  By  A.  G.  Stapleton. 

7  ON  THE  MOTIVE  OF  SllAKSPERE’S  SONNETS.  By  F.  G. 


KNGland  ®  CLERGYMAN  of  the  CHURCH  of 

[26  pp.  Sixpence. 

signs  of  the  TIMES.  Maroh,  1875. 

U^r*Norwo(Mi^S*E^‘^®  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road, 


7.  ON  THE  MOTIVE  OF  SllAKSPERE’S  SONNETS.  By  F.  G. 

Fleay. 

8.  “PRIE^RK.”  “AU  BORD  DE  L’EAU,”  AND  "INVITATION 


A  LA  VALSK.”  By  Sully  Prudhomme. 

9.  ALK AMAH’S  CAVE.  By  W.  G.  Palgrave.  Part  I. 

10.  A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Farrar,  D.D. 

11.  *•  RECKx^T  LATIN  VERSE.”  By  T.  E.  Kebbd. 


CHRIST.  By  Frederic  W. 


phabetical  List  of  Mr.  Scott’s  Publications  may  be  had  on 
Frieniia  ♦«.  *1.  application  by  post. 

**n»eetly  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Free  Expression  are 

publicsUom  ^’*®**®“  wide  dissemination  of  these 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursftay  in  each  month, 
containing  au  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments, 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6a  annually. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Broker*,  Royal  ExehnBfe- 
buildings,  Itondon,  E.C. 
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-^YrHITTAKER  and  CO.’S  IMPROVED  EDITIONS. 
rjiHE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 
IJINNOCK’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Continued  to 

X  the  Close  of  the  Abyssinian  War.  6s. 

pINNOCKS  HISTORY  of  ROME.  5a.  6d. 
piNNOCK’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  5a.  6d. 

History  of  Prussia,  from  the  Times  of  the  Knights 

of  the  Cross  and  Sword  to  the  Occupation  of  Hanover,  1867.  28. 6d.  ' 

History  of  France  and  normandy.  By  w.  c.  I 

TAYLOR,  rrioe  5e. _  | 

KEIGHTLEY’S  history  of  INDIA,  from  the  Eiirliest 

Times  to  the  Present  Day.  88.  j 

... - — — - — - - - '  ■  “  ■  I 

KOCH’S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.  An  Historical  View  , 
of  the  European  Nations  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  West  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  68. 

J^ROWNING’S  HISTORY  of  the  HUGUENOTS.  6s. 

TYTLER’S  (PROFESSOR)  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  with  Continuation.  By  T.  E.  TOMLINS,  is.  6d. 

WEBER’S  (DR.)  OUTLINES  of  UNIVERSAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.  Translated  by  Dr.  M.  BEHR,  Professor,  Winchester 
College.  9s. 

i:)INNOCK’S  CATECHISMS.  For  LIST  see  WHIT- 

X  TAKER  and  CO.'S  CATALOGUE.  Gratis  on  application. 

,  THE  BEST  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

CORRECTED,  AMENDED.  AND  ENLARGED  FOR  THE 
ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

NEW  EDITIONS  REDUCED  IN  PRICE. 

U'LUGEL’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  of  the  GER- 

F  MAN  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES;  adapted  to  the  English 
Student.  With  Great  Additions  and  Improvements.  By  C.  A.  FEILlNG. 
German  llnster  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  City  of 
London  School;  Dr.  A.  HEIM  ANN,  Professor  of  German  at  the  London 
University  College;  and  JOHN  OXENFORD,  Esq.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price 
3(8.,  cloth. 

Also, 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAME,  for  Younger  Students,  Travellers, 
Ac.  By  J.  OXENFORD  and  C.  A.  FEILlNG.  Royal  ismo,  price 
6e.,  strongly  bound.  | 

London  ;  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  DULAU  and  CO.,  and  D.  NUTT. 


HOYLE’S  GAMES. 

ISmo,  68.,  cloth,  m  '  t 

HOYLE’S  GAMES  :  Improved  and  Enlarged  by  New 

and  Practical  Treatises,  with  the  Mathematical  Analysis  of  the 
Chances  of  the  most  Fashionable  Games  of  the  Day,  forming  an  Easy  and 
Scientific  Guide  to  the  Gaming  Table,  and  the  most  Popular  Sports  ot  the 
Field.  ByG.  H - ,  Esq. 

London :  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co  • 
Bickers  and  Son;  T.  Hearne;  E.  Bumpus;  T.  J.  Allman;  Sothersn  s^i 
Co. ;  J.  Cornish ;  and  Kent  and  Co. 

DES  CARRIERES’  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  BY  M.  DELILLR 
Now  ready,  in  l2mo,  price  7s.  roan,  a  New  Edition  of 

A  BREGE  de  L’HISTOIRE  de  FRANCE,  Extraite  de 

iX  ITILstoire  de  I’Abbd  Millot,  par  M.  DES  CARRIERES.  Continnde 


d'abord,  jus 
ensuite.  ius< 

delilLe 

London : 
Dulau  and  < 


I,  jusqu'ala  Revolution  de  Juillet,  1«30,  par  J.  «  h.  TARVER-  et 
.  jusqu’  au  K^tablissement  de  I’Empire,  sous  Napoleon  III.,  par  C*.  J 

lLe. 

[on:  Simpkin  and  Co.;  Whittaker  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Ca* 
ind  Co. ;  liivington  and  Co. ;  C.  H.  Law ;  Kent  and  Co. ;  and  C.  Bsaa! 


NEUMAN  AND  BARETTI’S  SPANISH  DICTIONARIES. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  price  288.,  cloth, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. originally  compiled  by  NEUMAN  and  BARETTI; 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  thonsand  words. 
By  M.  SEOANE.  M.D.,  Member  of  the  University  of  Salamanca.  In  2  vols., 
Spanish  and  English,  and  English  and  Spanish. 

Also,  reoently  published,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  NEUMAN  and  BARETTI’S  SPANISH 
DICTIONARY,  for  younger  Students,  Travellers,  Ac.  Square  fesp., 
price  6e.,  bound. 

London:  Whittaker  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.; 
Dulau  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. :  E.  Hodgson ;  Houlston  and  Sons; 
F.  and  W.  Boone;  D.  Nutt;  P.  Rolaudi;  Routledge  and  Co.;  andBlckws 
and  Sons. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  of  LEARNING  to  READ, 

WRITE,  and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  SIX  MONTHS. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollhndorfk.  8vo, 
New  Edition,  price  128.,  cloth.  A  SenooL  Edition,  l2mo,  price 
68.  6d.,  cloth. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollbndobpf.  8to, 
pri<x>  12s.,  cloth. 

:j.  adapted  to  the  SPANISH.  By  Dr.  II.  G.  Ollbndobff.  8vo, 
New  Edition,  price  12h.,  cloth. 

ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.  By  Dr.  11.  G.  Ollbndobff.  Price 
78.,  cloth. 

KEYS  to  the  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH 
SYSTEMS.  Prepared  by  the  Author.  Price  78.  each,  cloth. 

London  :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  and  DULAU  and  CO.,  and  to  be  bad 
of  any  Hookseller. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  pp.  552,  cloth,  168., 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Bt  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

Fibst  Sbbibs.— Tub  Fodndations  of  a  Cbbbd. 

Vol.  II. 

Contents :— The  Principles  of  Certitude.- From  the  Known  to  the 
Unknown  — Matter  and  Force.— Force  and  Cause.— The  Absolute  in  the 
Correlations  of  Feeiiug  and  Motion. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Vol.  I.,  price  128  ,  is  now  ready. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 

WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OF  ELECTORS 
SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A 
MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS? 
A  Lecture  upon  Electoral  Reform, 

By  Captaiu  MAXSE,  11.N. 

“  If  tho  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  nation  Is  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  national  public  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with  any 
•  onstltutlonal  expression,  can  only  find  expreseioii  in  revolution.  The 
temple  that  enshrines  the  constitution  ounnot  long  escape  destruction  when 
it  begins  to  be  inutten>d  about  the  walls  outside  oi  it  that  the  gods  are 
departing.”- Tuos.  Uabc. 

P.  8.  KING,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King  street,  W'estminster.  S.W. 
Price  Sixpence;  per  post  Sercupencc.  Crown  8vo,  42  pages. 


KEITH’S  ARITHMETIC,  BY  MAYNARD. 

In  12mo,  price  48. 6d.,  bound, 

TZEITH’S  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  ARITHMB- 

X\.  TICIAN ;  containing  several  new  and  useful  improvements,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  schools  and  private  tuition.  (k>rrect^  and  enlarged  by 
SAMUEL  MAYNARD.  In  this  edition,  an  article  on  the  mauagementoi 
Surds  has  been  Introduced,  and  a  much  more  comprehensive  view  of 
Exchanges  tumished  by  Mr.  Maynard. 

A  KEY  to  the  SAME.  A  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  bj 
S.  MAYNARD.  12mc,  price  6s.,  bound. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co.; 
Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hatchard  and  Co.;  C.  H.  Law;  Biviugton  and  Co.; 
Boutatoa  and  Sons;  and  Halt  and  Co. 


in  izmo,  price  Ss.,  cloth, 

MOLINEUX’S  use  of  the  GLOBES,  containing  problemi, 

with  examples  and  questions.  Also  a  series  of  exercises,  for  the  m 
of  schools  and  private  tuition.  Corrected  and  improved  by  8AMDKL 
MAYNARD,  Editor  of  *  Keith's  Mathematical  Works,’  &c. 

London :  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Ca ;  and 
T.  Allman. 

CORRECTED  TO  THE  LATEST  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Thick  8vo,  price  128.,  bound, 

T:)0YEE  and  DELETANVILLE’S  FRENCH  and  ENG- 

X>  LISH.  and  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  with 
numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  by  D.  UOILEAU  aod 
A.  PICQUUT.  A  New  Edition  revised,  and  the  orthography  corrected  to 
tlic  latest  decision  of  the  French  Academy. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Oo-: 
Whittaker  and  Co.;  Dul»u  and  Co.;  Kivingtun  and  Co..  E.  Hodgson:  L. 
Buoth:  Stevens  and  Norton ;  Houlston  and  Sons;  D.  Nutt;  Williams  and 
Son ;  Hall  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.:  Routledge  and  Co. ;  P.  Kolandl ; 
Tegg  and  Co.;  C.  11.  Law;  C.  Dolman;  Sotheran  and  Co.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd ;  and  A.  and  C.  black. 

THE  VATICAN  DECREES. 

This  day,  8vo,  28.  6d., 

X7ATICANISM.  An  Answer  to  Reproofs  and  BepliM* 
V  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

By  the  Same. 

The  VATICAN  DECREES  in  THEIR  BEARING  oa 

CIVIL  ALLEGIANCE:  A  Political  Expostulation.  21th  Thou* 
sand.  8vo,  28.  6d.— Cheap  Edition.  120th  Thousand.  12mo,  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  U.R.U.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crof^ 

O  8vo,  38.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  “Spiri^ 

melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Aetos.-'*  \ery  epIfBed." 

Mall  Gazette.—**  heally  admirable.”  JUustrated  London  A’citis.— 
well  duue  ”  Alomintf  Advertiser.— **  of  a  wide  popuisrity.” 

•‘Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.”  Examiner.-**  VuW  ot  incident  WO 
strongly  expressed  sentiment.”  Graphic.-**  \\  e  may  fairly  say  that  Vt. 
beuuett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdiii.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster-row. 

Now  ready,  at  ail  Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls,  New  Edition, 

1  vol.,  post  8vo,  5s., 

O  MUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS.  By  Rosa  Macki»z« 

O  KETTLE. — Also  in  the  press,  unitorm  with  the  above, 

FABIAN’S  TOWER;  and  a  New  Work,  UNDER  the  GRAND  OLD 
HILLS,  Ao.fca 

JAMES  WEIR,  289  Regent  street,  W. 
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